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President Patton, whose volume on Prayer and 
its Answers has been of interest and service to 
many, adds other words, to our readers this week, on 
the subject which, of late, has had such fresh promi- 
nence in the public mind. 


It is a truth that cannot be too often repeated, that 
a teacher’s power is rather in what he is, than in what 
he does or says; that his life six days in the week 
has more weight than his mere words on the seventh 
day. One of the early monks is reported as saying, 
of the Christian Church: “If she were but for one 
day that which she ought to be, the world would be 
converted before nightfall!” On whom then rests 
the responsibility for the ‘conversion of the world? 
for the conversion of your scholars ? 


It would really seem as if someof the champions 
of the church were trying to make this whole matter 
of prayer and its answers supremely and hopelessly 
ridiculous, by their “ reasons ” for the disappointment 
of popular expectation in the case of President 
Garfield. One of the more prominent religious papers 
of New York says seriously : “ The surgeons tell us 
that, if by a miracle he had lived, he would have 
been a disabled, perhaps a paralyzed and helpless, 
man.” In other words, he would have been a stand- 
ing proof of the impotence of omnipotence ; for even 
if God had wanted to raise him up, he wouldn’t 
have done it more than half-way ! 


In more senses than one it is true that “ extremes 
meet.” They meet in personal character, as well as 
in social life, and in abstract truth. The man who 


cannot indulge in a hearty laugh, can neither cry 
heartily, nor really in his heart ever feel like crying. 
The man who is never depressed in spirits, is never 
spiritually exalted. He who does not suffer keenly, 
can never know the keenest enjoyment. He who 
shows himself a great man at one time, will be sure 
to show a good deal of that which, taken by itself, 
would not seem greatness, at another time ; not that 
he will let himself down, but that he will let himself 
out—in his enthusiasm. A friend of President Gar- 
field speaking, in a purely private note, of him whom 
we all love and honor and mourn, says: “ We were 
on the most cordial and frank terms. In the way 
usual among his warm friends he frequently shook 
me by the shoulder, or, if we were sitting, by the 
knee. He was a great big boy, exulting in broad 
strength of mind and body, AndTI never knew a 
man of power and magnetism who had not a good 
deal of boy in him.” Never be afraid of showing the 
boy side of your character—if you have that side. 


A new excitement in the theological world is the 
trial of a Sunday-school teacher for unsoundness in 
the faith. The trial of ministers for heresy has been 
a frequent affair for centuries, in all branches of the 
‘Christian church ; but Banday-echand ‘teachers have 
‘hitherto’ ‘been “left to anything they 
pleased. Tt is in Ga’ Praibotd HB the new heresy 
trial has been going on. The teacher under suspicion 
is Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, a lady who is known to 
many readers of The Sunday School Times, through 
her occasional reports, in these pages, of Christian 
work among the Chinese on the Pacific Coast, and 
other matters of general interest. The church in the 
Sunday-school of which Mrs. Cooper is a teucher, 


‘}and the Presbytery to which that church belongs, 


have already had ther case under examination, and 
now it is said that the Synod will take it up. The 
secular papers of California give large prominence to 
the case, and it is being much discussed in the public 
press East and West. It would seem from the detailed 
reports of the controversy to be quite as much a ques- 
tion of “ spunk ” as of orthodoxy. It is not so much 
what Mrs. Cooper believes or disbelieves in the range 
of formulated dogma, as what she thinks about her 
cousin, Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, in contrast with 
her superintendent, Mr. J. B. Roberts, who is in the 
same church with her, and whom she does not wish to 
be with eternally. Her inclination seems to be in 
the direction of Josh Billings’s view, who “ believes 
in universal salvation, if he can pick his men.” As 
to the full merits of this particular controversy, we 
are unable to pronounce definitely; but we are not 
sorry that the importance of soundness in faith and 
correctness in Christian spirit are being recognized 
as essential in a Sunday-school teacher. Teachers, 
like preachers, need watching; and only those who 


are competent and worthy ought to be trusted or kept 
in place. 


If any one thinks that in any one thing the former 
days were better than these, he has only to look up 
the facts of history on that point, to be convinced of 
the progress made just there, if nowhere else. Every 
disclosure of the doings of a century ago, in our own 
land or in any other land, gives a new gleam of light 
on this unmistakable truth. Here, for example, 





while we are grateful for the faithful and skilled 


| become weak in obedience to a sentiment. 





medical attendance which under God prolonged our 
President’s life, they are telling how General Washing- 
ton’s death was hurried forward. The final bulletin 
of his physicians is tepublished from a medical 
journal of that day, and its details read like a ghastly 
burlesque. The General had taken cold, and there 
were signs of “an inflammatory affection of the upper 
part of the windpipe.” Before the physicians came 
in, a blood-letting “ neighbor” took “ twelve or four- 
teen ounces of blood” from thé’ Geteral’s arm. 
Then two doctors appeared on thé Seené, and took 
hold vigorously. “Two pretty copious bleedings ” 
were secured, “a blister was applied to the throat, 
two doses of calomel were given, and an enema 
administered.” Still another bleeding—the fourth— 
took “thirty-two ounces” of blood. “ Vapors of 
vinegar and water were frequently inhaled, ten grains 
[more] of calomel were given, succeeded by repeated 
doses of emetic tartar.” “ Blisters were applied to 
the extremities, together with a cataplasm of vinegar 
and bran to the throat.” All thisin oneday. Mean- 
time, it is said, the patient was sure that the conclusion 
of this disease—or of this treatment—* would be 
mortal,” and “ after repeated efforts to be understood 
[he] succeeded in expressing a desire to be permitted 
to die without further interruption.” At this not 
unreasonable request of his, there was a cessation of 
the medical activities of his physicians ; and he died 
“ without further interruption.” Yet there are those 
who think we have made no progress in medical 
science—or in good nursing—within a hundred years! 
Even Dr. Hammond must admit that we have 
improved on those days. 





THE STRENGTH TO BE WEAK. 


It takes more strength to be weak than to be strong ; 
and the highest exercise of strength is to refrain from 
exercising strength, The lowest exhibit of. great 
strength is the senseless show of strength in a brute. 
The grandest exhibit of strength the world has ever 
seen is the strength which was shown by the Mighty 
Son of God, when he humbled himself into the like- 
ness of man, and became a helpless babe with a life 
of suffering and a death of shame before him, And 
no grander exhibit of strength was made in all that 
life of voluntary and triumphant weakness, that when 
the Strong One stood as one weak, oppressed and 
afflicted, opening not his mouth in complaint or rebuke, 
when the faintest whisper from those closed lips could 
have brought more than twelve legions of angels for 
his rescue and defense! According as we are willing 
to be weak at the call of God, and as we have strength 
to be weak when’ weakness is our duty, do we soar 
above the level of the brutes, and approach the spirit 
of Him whose strength was made perfect in weakness. 

Why, even the very brute gains a glory that is 
above the brutes, when it has strength to overcome 
its strength ; when it proves itself strong enough to 
The lion 
is more honored to-day in song and story for its 
willingness to be weak on an occasion, than for its 
ability to be strong at all times. The lion showing 
itself gentle before Una as the very lamb which had 
followed her, is more kingly among beasts than the 
lion tearing his prey in pieces in the desert jungle. 
It was more than a lion’s strength that the lion 
showed when, instead of striking down the Roman 
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slave who had invaded his ae: he exhibited the 
virtue of a trustful weakness by laying his paw in 
the hand of Androclus, that a thorn might be ex- 
tracted from it. And that same lion was stronger 
and grander than ever when, bounding ont of his 
prieou-cage into the Roman arena in the madnessof 
hig enforced hunger, the strength of his remembered 
gratitude wassueh that he bowéd himself‘ in Wweak- 

nessHt tle feet of the man-who had befriénded him, 

and who was now put before him as his victim. It 
would have been easier for the lion of Una, or the 
lion of Androclus, to have shown its native strength 
in the exercise of strength; but because those lions 
had strength enough to refuse to use their strength, 
they also.are taken as types of the, highest strength 
made perfect in weakness— whether, indeed, that 
strength be moral, or merely muscular. 

Two classic groups of ancient sculpture stand, over 
against each other, as illustrating the superior strength 
of weakness—where an exhibit of strength except in 
weakness would be only hopeless folly. At Rome 
stands the struggling Laocéon ther and sons, in 
fruitless contortions, wasting ther dying strength in 
vain contest with the encircling serpent-folds.. Who 
ever looked into the tortured face of that resisting 
father with any thought of admiration or reverence? 
impossible though it be to view it without profoundest 
pity. But in Florence is another group of parent 
and offspring facing death together, which brings a 
very different impression to the beholder. It is 
Niobe, the Theban queen, and her dying children. 
Who, haying once seen that mother’s face, ean fail 
of reverent admiration for the strength there made 
perfect in weakness ?. The sentence of death to 
her children has gone forth from the gods, and it 
is being put in execution before her sight, She 
makes no vain resistance in her agony. She issstrong 
enough to be weak in such an hour, And the 
strength of her weakness in that unparalleled trial 
is ther matchless charm, An art critic gives the 
lesson, as he tells the story simply :—‘ While with 
her right hand she presses her flying child to her with 
a mother’s anguish, and bens lovingly over the 
shelterless one, she turns her proud head upward, and 
looks toward the avenging goddess with a glance in 
which deep agony and true nobleness of soul are 
wonderfully mingled; not to beseech her to have 
mercy (for she knows that she will find no sympathy) ; 
not to express defiance (for all defiance would be here 
but a sign of impotence) ; but to submit herself with 
heroic resignation—however she may be stricken 
with despair—to the inevitable. In this one figure 
lies an atonement for all the terrible anguish that 
surrounds her. In her sublime bearing, in the true 
antique majesty with which she endures her fate, she 
raises us to that pure height of sympathy to which 
the tragedy of the ancients likewise carries us ;”— 
and she teaches us anew how much stronger than the 
strongest strength is the patient weakness of endur- 
ance in its place. 

It is harder to be weak than to be strong. It is 
harder to submit passively than to resist vigorously. 
The part of the struggling Laocodén is far easier than 
the part of the°patiently enduring Niobe. Prome- 
theus could joy in his wildest contests with the gods ; 
but bound in helpless weakness on the rock, his cry 
must be : 

; * Yet this curse 
Which strikes me now, I find it hard to brave 
In silence.” 
It is often harder to do an easy thing than a hard 
one, as others than Naaman have come to realize. 
’ The lesser thing is many a time the greater one. 
“ Many, if God should make them kings, 
Might not disgrace the throne he gave. 
How few who could as well fulfill 
The holier office of a slave ! 
“T hold him great who, for love’s sake, 
Can give with generous, earnest will — 
Yet he who takes for love’s sweet sake, 
I think I hold more generous still.” 
Who would say that it required less strength to lie 
unmoved under the thrusts of the surgeon’s knife, 
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‘Kon to resist its outstage with the origina of an 
athlete? Who does not see that it would be more of 
a triumph of strength for a child or a woman to rest 
passively in the graspof a strong swimmer in the 
buffeting waves, that for the endangered 
double the danger ’b / fruitlessyptthggli 
can doabt that the highest ae of 
strength is shown ingpiritual REE 
only When ‘a soul is truly strong 

“ Strong in the strength whidh@od | supplies 

Through his eternal Son” — 
that that soul can be restfully weak at the call of 
God. Only then can its song of submissiveness be, 
in all sincerity : 






“ Pain’s furnace-heat within me quivers, 
God’s breath upon the fire doth blow, 
And all my heart in anguish shivers, 
And trembles at the fiery glow ; 
And yet I whisper, ‘ As God will!’ 
And in his hottest fire hold still. 
“ He comes and lays my heart all heated, 
On the bare anvil, minded so 
Into his own fair shape to beat it, 
With his great hammer, blow on blow ; 
And yet I whisper, ‘As God will!’ 
And at his heaviest blows hold still.” 


How much easier it would be for an enduring wife 
to speak out in protestation or reproach, when suffer- 
ing under a brutal husband’s injustice or neglect, than 
to repress all show of strength—even strength of deep 
feeling—and to bear in uncomplaining weakness the 
trials of her sad lot. Yet that strength, which the 
patient wife shows in her refusal to show. her strength, 
is the power which finally brings many a husband's 
hard heart into softened subjection, and which in 
every instance gives a glow of glory to the strongly 
weak and saintly woman, In the strongest man, the 
compressed lip and the pallid cheek, which tell of a 
determined purpose to neither speak nor strike under 
the bitterest provocation, are signs of greater strength 
than could be exhibited in the. biting tongue. of |his 
sarcasm, or the arm uplifted for amerited;castigation. 
Then it is that we realize that. “he that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and jhe that ruleth 
his spirit than he that taketh a city.” 

lt is in every-day life that we find the duty of being 
weak when we would like to be, strong, and that we 
find how much more strength it. takes to be weak 
than it takes to be strong, We must be quiet when 
we want to be active; we, must be silent when we 
want to speak out ; we must just wait, and. do, nothing 
but wait, when it seems that unless we do something 
more than wait we shall die. Daily and hourly the 
word of God comes to us anew: “ In quietness and 
confidence shall be your strength;’’ and “In your 
patience possess ye your souls.” Well for us it is 
when we have come to that strength of faith which 
enables us to say, each for himself: “ Most gladly 
therefore will I rather glory in my infirmities, that 
the power of Christ may rest upon me. 
take pleasure in infirmities, in reproaches, in neces- 
sities, in persecutions, in distresses, for Christ’s sake : 
for when I am weak then am I strong.” 





NOTES ON OPEN. LETTERS. 


Each of the varied helps to lesson-study, given in our 
lesson-pages week by week, meets a special want of one 
class of students, and is valued by persons of that class 
above every other help. This we are sure to be reminded 
of, if, from any reason, any one of these helps is dropped 
out for a season. From an Illinois teacher, there comes 
this expression of regret that the extra “Question Hints” 
have been intermitted : 

The .members of my Sunday-school class have greatly 
enjoyed the ‘‘ Question Hints”’ formerly printed in The Sunday 
School Times, and feel that to lose them is to be deprived of a 
very important feature of the paper. Cannot you arrange to 
have that column of your publication continued? 

Miss Anna T. Pearce’s supplemental questions on the 
lessons are quite unique. If from any cause she fails to 
supply them, their place must: be left vacant. For a few 
weeks she has been quite unable to prepare these ques- 
tions, and many teachers have regretted their non-appear- 
ance. It is, however, Miss Pearce’s expectation to resume 
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| her helpful work in this line very soon, ard it isour earnest 
| howe that she will be able to do so. 


The beat way to do some things is st to do then-at all. 
That way of doing i is, in our ne things ang bestavay, of con- 
Ayeschoxc ol cényension on) Sithdamy \ This 
e the queltign of a workin po iota 
Tetritory, Who\asks : : ts | 

ae 

» Wilfyou nner us a oo sf “aim me of a.e@mnty con- 
F velltioh to be Held Sunday, morning @nd afterilo We can 
reach about five tintes as many peoplehere in Ds akotah on 
Sunday, as we can any other day. 

What if you can reach five times as many people on 
that day as on any other? : That doesn’t ‘change the 
character of the deed for thé day. More important than 
the question of a full house at a county Sunday-school 
convention, is the training of the community to recognize 
the sacredness of the Sabbath, and the practical worth of 
the exercises of worship and social Bible study in the 
Lord’s house on the Lord’s Day, .. Whoever can be reached 
on the Sabbath ought to be reached in this latter diree- 
tion." And as to’spedial gathérings:in the interest of the 
Sunday-school, ten persons who have used their Sabbath 
wisely can.do more good work on a week-day in planning 
for that cause than five hundred persons could on*the 
Sabbath, when they ought to be at worship or in Bible, 
study and teaching. There is no gain in trying to takea 
little-of the Lord’s time as a substitute for the time that 
men refuse to use wisely on week-days.. Give the Lord 
his due, before you attempt to use any time for your share 
of the Lord’s work. As to a fitting programme fora 
county Sunday-school convention at a fitting time, a great 
deal, depends upon the special needs of the region of the 
convention. Varied topics for disetission; ‘and other ma- 
terial calculated to aid workers iti this field, are given in 
E. Payson Porter’s Hand Book of Sunday-sehoo! Union 
Organization, t6 be obtained, at twenty-five cents a copy, 
on application to himself, at 725 Chestnut Street, Phila- 
delphia. Wipe ei Sedat 

It is more and more evident by practical experiment 
that there is no need of a summer vacation for city Sun- 
day-schools, or of a winter vacation in country Sunday- 
schools, . There are children enough at any time.of. the 
Year, in city or country, who will gladly attend ‘Stinday- 
school if they have an opportunity; and they cath. be 
provided with. teachers, if once the desirableness of a 
school all the year round is fairly recognizéd. In no 
community are all the teachers and scholars off, at any 
one time. If-the school is kept- always open, those best 
informed will be surprised to find how large an average 
attendance is practicable, Here is a new, testimony on 
the subject from a Chicago worker, who writes: — 

Tam of those who do not believe in sumnier vacations for 
city Sundayschools;‘and I submit the following figures\of our 
school as substantiating the claim that a Sunday-sehool should 
be open. every Sunday in the year, The largest attendance we 
ever had was 570, and that was in April last. Our average 
attendance during last’ year was probably from’ 500 to 525. ‘In 
the months of July and August of this year, in’ the heat.of 
summer, our attendance averaged 400, and the smallest attend- 
ance was 380... I.give these figures of our attendance because 
the matter has received so much attention in your paper, and 
T deem facts better than theories. I visited Philadelphia in 
June almost entirely to attend Bethany Sunday-school; and 
while the: attendance at. that school onthe Sunday 1. was 
there reached ,1359,,a school whose session was held in the 
morning, in connection with,one of those magnificent brown 
stone churches on Walnut Street (yet a school whose own ses- 
sions had to be crowded into,» little ‘miserable one-story; l6w 
building in the rear of the church) numbered about 100.) As,I 
looked that day at; the. two schools, 1, thought to, myself that 
our wealthy friends who gecupy the handsome church may 
have to-day a goodly number, but if that is the way théy treat 
their children, where will their church be twenty-five years 
Hiendé? “Only due ‘hundred children to grow into that church ! 
while Bethany with itd thirteen, hundred children, hearing the 
gospel, studying its pages, learning of the love of Christ, cannot 
| but grow up into a grand working body, The superintendent 

of the Tittle school told me that it was his last Sunday before'the 

}#amime? vacation, and that they could hold no summer sessions 
on account of the heatof the one-story room. The Sunday- 
school with which I am connected is that of Christ Reformed 
Episcopal Church, Chicago, Bishop Cheney, rector, 

And from Quiet. Dell in West Virginia there comes 
another cheering report, as a sign’ of country Sunday- 
school progress. The superintendent writes : 

We have lately resolved in our schoo! to keep it open during 
the coming wifitér months.’ © Heretofore our school has sus- 
pended during the wintery Now weipropose continuing with- 
out cessation, during winter and summer. 

When the country Sunday-schoolsdown South keep open 
in the winter, and the city Sunday-schools up North keep 
open in the summer, there will be little danger of Sunday- 
school vacations except between Sundays. 
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SONNETS. 
RY ELEANOR A, HUNTER. 
THE CARPENTER’S SON. 


Bathed in the sunshine, and the silver light 

Of Eastern stars, the little village lay ; 

And people turned them to their toil by day 
And laid them down to longed-for rest at night ; 
And common life pressed on them in its might, 


Its joys and sorrows, and its cares had they; 
They smiled and wep: as is this poor world’s way 


Since Eden vanished trom our longing sight. 
And there among them sharing cares, and sighs, 
And daily toil, and home so poor aud mean, 


Was one who lived before their heedless eyes 
For years a life benignant and serene.— 

The angels called him “ Lord of Paradise,” 
And careless mortals but “the Nazarene.” 


THE SON’S PATIENCE. 


Ah, how his patience shames our discontent! 
How foolish all our fretfulness appears! 

Did he not love us all those weary years? 

And yet his days in quiet toil were spent. 

He knew the cause whereunto he was sent ;— 
His world stood waiting, there were anguished tears 
For him to wipe, the dead upon their biers 

To be awaked, and men called to repent, 

And little children to be blessed, the hill 
Of Calvary to climb; yet day by day 

Unrecognized he calmly worked until 
The time was come, O blessed Lord, we pray 

That by thy life we may take pattern still, 

And in thy path may follow patiently. 


WERE THE PRAYERS IN VAIN? 
BY PRESIDENT WILLIAM W, PATTON, D.D. 

The death of President Garfield, for whose continued 
life so many ‘prayers were offered, is likely to give rise to 
another controversy as to the efficacy of prayer. Not 
only do the skeptics cite the case with triumph, as proof 
that there is no value in petitions offered to God, but 
timid and doubting saints are liable to have their faith 
shaken, and thus to lose the comfort of an appeal to the 


‘throne of grace. Nor should the intelligent Christian 


shrink from meeting the facts of the case. He cannot 
do so, as an honest man, who desires only the truth, 
whatever that may be, and however it may affect his 
favorite themes. 

What now is the case in question? President Garfield 
was shot by the assassin, and lingered over eleven weeks, 
before he died; during which time prayer for his recovery 
was offered on a scale almost or quite unprecedented. 
It is safe to say that millions, of prayers were daily 
offered in his behalf, not only in this country, but through- 
out Christendom. All churches were enlisted in the sup- 
plications, while the family altars. and secret closets every- 
where testified to the universal interest felt, and to the 
divine aid implored. Here, then, exclaims the unbe- 
liever, was prayer united, importunate, persevering, and 
offered in the name of Christ, and for an object of world- 
wide importance. Surely all the conditions were met 
which are claimed to belong to prayer, and yet the 
result was a total failure! What encouragement has 
any one hereafter to present a petition to God? He can 
have none so important as was this; none that can unite 
sO many praying souls; none that will be pressed so 
urgently and so long. Plainly the whole theory and 
practice of prayer have broken down, and if there be a 
God, he has made no provision for answering the peti- 
tions of his worshipers. 

What shall we say to this most, plausible reasoning? 
Simply this: that it is entirely fallacious, being based on 
a partial view of the facts of this specific case, and on an 
utter misconception of the nature and object of prayer. 
Let us take a more careful survey of the matter with 


‘which we have to do, What, now, is the true theory or 


explanation of prayer? What does God wish to secure 
by connecting it with blessings which he bestows on us? 
It is simply a method of his moral government—a means 
used with us to advance our character by securing a close 
communion with him in the various. exigencies of life. 
He invites and commands us to state our felt wants in 
the spirit of huniility, faith, penitence, and love; and he 
promises, in return, to bestow, for Christ’s sake, on us sin- 
ners, such blessings as will meet our real necessities. This 
may be done, and often is done, by granting the particu- 
lar result asked for; but it is also frequently done by 
denying that specific thing as not being the best in the 
circumstances, and by bestowing something outwardly 
different. As prayer is always offered in our ignorance 
of what may be wisest to be done, so it is offered always 
in submission to God’s superior wisdom. Otherwise it 
would dishonor him, and injure us, Thus the nature of 
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prayer admits of two totally different outward methods 
of answer; either of which will be a fulfillment of the 
divine promises. If a calamity threatens, and we, fear- 
ing injury to our interests and happiness, pray God to 
protect us by averting the calamity, and he sees that our 
advantage can be better promoted by allowing it to come 
upon us, he will answer by the latter method. It is in 
recognition of ‘this truth, that we so often put an “if” 
in our very petitions, and ask for certain things, if God 
shall see that they are best for us. 

This, we are also taught in Scripture. Take two 
illustrative cases. In the agony of Christ in the gar- 
den, he prayed importunately that the cup of suffering 
might “be withdrawn. It was not withdrawn. Was 
the prayer therefore unheard, and a failure? Not in 
the least; for in offering it, he’ introduced the lan- 
guage of limitation and submission: “O my Father, 
if it be possible (that is, wise and consistent), let 
this cup pass from me: nevertheless, not as I will, 
but as thou wilt.” Again: “O my Father, if this cup 
may not pass away from me except I drink.it, thy will 
be done (Matt. 26: 89,42). The result was in full ac- 
cord with the prayer. The Father gave his Son strength 
to drink the cup, and to aceomplish the great things 
which depended upon it. Therefore the Epistle to the 
Hebrews declares that this prayer of our Saviour was 
answered: “ Who,in the days of his flesh, when he had 
offered up prayers and supplications with strong crying 
and tears unto him that was able to save him from death, 
and was heard, in that (or because) he feared,”’ or because of 
his piety, as the margin properly reads (Heb.5:7). Similar 
was the experience of Paul, He hada bitterly painful ex- 
perience (probably an attack of disease of a mortifying 
character) which he called “a thorn in the flesh,” and for 
the removal of which he made special prayer on three 
separate occasions. How was the petition answered? 
Not by the removal of the outward evil, but by the im- 
parting of special grace to rise superior to it; which was 
better for him, and more for the divine glory. It was an 
exaltation of the spiritual over the material. 

Applying these principles and facts to the case of Presi- 
dent Garfield, the light. at once breaks in. For we see 
that while the good people were offering petitions that 
the President’s life might be spared, they expressed or 
implied a condition; or indicated an alternative course, 
should God prefer. What they really meant and asked 
was, that, in the painful circumstances, God would pro- 
tect imperilled interests, and do what was best for the 
President, for his family, and for the country; that he 
would do this by sparing the President’s life, if that were 
wisely possible, but if not, by such overruling of the 
event of his death as would accomplish the needed results. 
Hence we may safely conclude that God is following 
exactly that course, and is providing, in a way mysterious 
to us, for the grand moral ends which he and we supremely 
desire to secure. In all ages he has thus answered prayer, 
by eveuts which at first astonished.and almost crushed his 
people, but which finally vindicated his wisdom and love. 
Affliction is often what we need for the time being, and 
“whom the Lord loveth he chasteneth,” whether it be a 
nation or an individual. Perhapsin our case he saw that 
we needed chastisement, to induce repentance, and to 
impress moral lessons of humility, faith, and obedience ; 
and that, at the present moment, the death of the Presi- 
dent was the best form for the affliction to assume, It 
surely will be a most desirable result if the nation can 
thus realize its weakness, and that it is never beyond the 
reach of the divine hand, And if it be true, that political 
parties pay little attention to what name they put on the 
ticket for Vice-President, sacrificing oftentimes character 
and ability to a temporary political gain, then the country 
may need to be taught another sad lesson in’ political 
ethics. So also, if the parties haye become demoralized 
by regarding the numerous offices as to many spoils for 
the victors, and have been slow to adopt measures of 
reform, it might be wise and kind to aliow the passion of 
a disappointed office-seeker to strike at the life of a new 
administration. If, furthermore, murder has been acrime 
too seldom punished, of late years, especially when the 
victim was a man in humble life, it may have been well 
for the land to see what murder was with the President 
of the United States for the victim. 

Our prayers were much stimulated by the supposed 
identification of the President with education, freedom, 
civil service reform, and ether important objects, which 
might suffer from his death. But history is continually 
showing that, as in nature, new life comes from the soil 
fertilized by the decay of previous existence, So, in divine 
providence, the death of representative men often gives 
the greatest impetus to the cause they had espoused, Thus 
Harriet Newell’s early death aided foreign missions more 





than her continued life could have done, It may be, also, 





that President Garfield “ being dead” will “yet speak” 
for all the good things which made his life valuable and 
which make his memory sacred. The people may demand 
that his successor and Congress shall carry out-his noble 
purposes. That his death, from a wound now known to 
have been necessarily fatal from the first, should have 
been delayed nearly three months, may well have been a 
result of the petitions offered, as we see how it increased 
the sympathy for the sufferer and his family, and made it 
universal ; how it melted hearts in all parts of our lately 
divided country into one; how it drew the attention and 
moved the sorrow of the whole civilized world, as if the 
misfortune pertained to all mankind; how it suggested 
and secured a permanent and ample pecuniary provision 
for the widow and children; and how it gave time for the 
Vice-President and the political parties to plan more 
wisely, because of the sorrow, for their future action. God 
was not deaf to our prayers, nor untrue to his promises. 
WHAT HE DID, AND HOW HE DID IT. 


BY THE REV. EDWARD A. RAND. 


We were looking at the catalogue of a Sunday-school 
library. We noticed the range of subjects embraced in 
the volumes. In the theological department there were ‘ 
such books as Wright’s Logic of Christian Evidences, 
Smyth’s Old Faiths in New Lights, works by Joseph 
Cook, Edwards, Brookes, Robertson, Christlieb. In the 
department of church history, Eusebius, Byrce, Kurtz, 
Smith, Blackburn, De Pressense, were among those 
included in the library. To help biblical study, Tischen- 
dorf, Nevin, Phelps, Stuart, Alexander, Hackett, West- 
cott, had found a place on the book-shelves. Students of 
general history could have access to Epochs of Ancient 
History and Epochs of Modern History, and Yonge’s 
histories, among other works. There were the twenty- 
three volumes of Scribner & Co.’s Illustrated Library 
of Wonders, to interest any scholar who might be 
fond of studies in that direction. Among the story- 
writers we noticed the names of Pansy, Prentiss, 
Mathews, Kellogg, Emma Marshall, Sophie May, Jacob 
and Edward Abbott, Warner, Roe, Arthur, Edgeworth, 
Whitney. There were also Mrs. Charies’s and Emily 
Holt’s Higtorical Tales. We ought not to omit the 
travels of Tristram, Palmer, Van Lennep, Thomson, 
Porter, Clark, Field, bearing mostly upon the lands of 
the Bible. There were Bible dictionaries too, Smith’s 
and Abbott’s; while Geikie, Abbott, Farrar, were repre- 
sented in their lives of Christ. The subject of foreign 
missions, too, had its niche. 

Our enumeration of books is, of course, very limited, 
as this article very properly has bounds, but the above 
will give some idea of the admirable range of selec- 
tions. Students as well as the general reader can be 
accommodated here. The critical Bible student who 
can command a leisure hour and a quiet chimney-corner 
will find in this library the book to match his tastes 
and his opportunities. Sunday-school libraries are 
generally deficient in books suited to adult readers, 
but the charge cannot be brought against this whole 
catalogue‘ we examined. Then, for younger readers, 
there is an abundance of the bright, wide-awake, yet 
pure and healthy, type of stories. No boy, if he have 
access to this library, on a rainy day will fall asleep before 
it, and dream of the mossy Rip Van Winkle. At the 
same time, the instructive element abounds, and there is 
food tor those having a historical or scientific taste. The 
broad range of topics in this library delighted us, know- 
ing how varied are the styles of readers in every school, 
that we must inform as well as interest, remember the 
old as well as the young, and at the same time give a 
religious impress to the collection as a whole. 

This library might be fittingly called something else 
than Sunday-school library, namely, a parish library, into 
which we believe the first should ultimately be expanded. 
Fortunate is every congregation that has a good and 
growing parish library, amply providing for the wants of 
the young, and yet not forgetful of those who are older, 
having such a range of books that many styles of readers 
will be reached, and yet educating its readers in the 
direction of noble Christian living. 

But the great question to be answered is How accom- 
plish this result? That “how” is the big, broad ditch 
to be leaped. It must cost money to accumulate such a 
library, and the majority of Sunday-schools are the 
reverse of wealthy. We put the question to the custo- 
dian of the library we have been describing. The Sun- 
day-school, from its contributions, appropriates three 
dollars a month to its library ; but this is mostly expended 
in rehinding the old books. They do not believe in that 
school in the condemning of a good book hecause worn 
and battered, but treat it as a ship that we haul up 
for repairs, eng then send ont again on new voyages, 
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A worthy book, though old and disabled, should not be 
sold to the ragman, or “swapped” off with ‘a school in 
Kamschatka for other Sunday-school literature. Retain 
and rebind it. 

Thirty-six dollars a year, spent mostly for binding old 
books, though, will not increase a library. “How” is 
unanswered. We answered it for the librarian, and told 
him that it was “ because somebody was going round 
with the pitcher all the time.” And that is the fact. 
There are sixty-five persons in the congregation to whom 
the librarian takes his “pitcher,” and they give various 
sums by the week, or month, or quarter, or year. These 
pledges vary from five cents a month or ten cents a week 
up to larger sums; but each makes a little heap in the 
pitcher, and at the end of this year the librarian will 
empty out upon the table very nearly one hundred and 
fifty dollars. This is the way the library grows “ out of 
these little bits,” says the librarian. But such growth 
costs something beside money. It costs time. It costs 
personal attention ; and it is this last expenditure especi- 
ally that will secure prosperity in any direction of labor. 
“It keeps me pretty busy; over an hour a week I give 
to it, fixing and repairing,” declares the librarian. This 
is different from the too common way where the library 
doors are shut with a slam each Sunday, and then no one 
but the church mice goes near them till another Sunday. 

What has been said, we hope, may prove helpful to 
Sunday-schools having small means, for it is personal 
attention more than anything else that has brought about 
this result, the growth of three hundred and fifiy volumes 
in an old library to the present possession of fifteen hun- 
dred books. Fortunate is the school having such a library. 
Still more fortunate is the Assembly’s Presbyterian Church 
at Washington, District of Columbia, in having such a 
librarian. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE DESERT. 
BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Another of the puzzling things in the Bible story of 
the wandering Israelites, is the abundance of gold and 
silver and precious stones which those fugitive slaves 
appear to have had ready on any call for religious gifts 
and offerings in the wilderness. Although they had been 
held in bitter bondage for generations, and therefore 
might fairly be counted poor in this world’s goods, they 
first supplied golden ear-rings in sufficient quantity for a 
molten calf; and then, when that gold had been taken 
from them and destroyed, they responded to the summons 
for the tabernacle building and furnishing, with such an 
abundance of gold and silver ornaments, and of costly, 
jewels, as would put to shame the contributions of wealthy 
givers in the richer cities of the world to-day in their 
highest enthusiasm of church erection. How can this be 
shown reasonable and consistent? Even the recorded 





fact that the departing slaves had “ borrowed ” jewels of | ago 


gold and jewels of silver, every man of his neighbor, and 
every woman of her neighbor, inthe land of Egypt, with- 
out a thought of ever returning them, only throws a shade, 
in the popular mind, over the morality of the Israelites, 
without sufficiently making clear the possibility of their 
seemingly unstinted wealth. Here it is again that light 
is found in the unchanging peculiarities of the lands and 
the people of Egypt and Arabia. ; 

To this day the women of both Egypt and Arabia adorn 
themselves with gold and silver coins and other orna- 
ments, to an extent quite unknown in more enlightened 
lands, and far beyond their apparent wealth—as shown 
in their garments or their dwellings. Bracelets, anklets, 
ear-rings, nose-rings, finger-rings, brooches, necklaces, 
and ornaments for the hair, are seen, not alone on the 
persons of the rich, but on those also who are scantily 
and coarsely clad, and who live in mud huts. Several 
causes combine to give prominence and permanency to 
this custom. There are no savings-banks in those lands, 
in which to deposit one’s accumulations; nor are there 
any safe modes of investment at usury. The lack of con- 
fidence between man and man makes each person cling 
to what he has, as in safe hands only while it is in his 
own hands, Therefore each new gold or silver coin as it 
is obtained is likely to be punctured, and attached by a 
wire to the string of coins already wound about the 
owner’s head, or hanging from the neck; and so the 
weight of hoarded personal treasure grows. The more 
oppressive a system of bondage becomes in such a land, 
the more the enslaved will prize gold or silver for its 
own sake, and the less regard will be paid by those of 
that class to outer dress, or to an uncertain home and its 
furnishing. 

Moreover, the system of polygamy, with its iniquities 
and hardships—prevailing in those lands to-day as it 
prevailed in the days of Moses—tends to make this load- 


in a certain sense a necessity, to the women there. Miss 
Whately—a. daughter of Archbishop Whately, who has 
done a wonderful work in the training of native children 
and youth in her mission-schools in Cairo—brought out 
this fact most emphatically as I talked with her in her 
school-rooms. Pointing to little girla—even girls out of 
homes of poverty—who were showily adorned with strings 
of coins and with ornaments of silver or gold, she spoke 
of the love of this kind of display prevailing among 
these people universally, and of her hesitation in rebuk- 
ing it under the circumstances in which the women of 
Egypt found themselves, as otherwise she would be glad 
to. “Any woman who is a wife,” she said, “ may, by the 
Egyptian laws, be divorced and put away by her bus- 
band, at any hour. Then she must leave her home and 
go out to get on as best she can. The law guards her, 
however, in the possession of whatever she may have 
upon her person. So, you see, that those rings and neck- 
laces may come to be all important to these girls in their 
need. I can hardly, in conscience, insist that they shall 
strip themselves of that which alone is their real prop- 
erty possession in the eye of the law.” 


Whatever causes may have led to this habit at the out- 
set, the fact of it is indisputable; and the people them- 
selves would perhaps be unable to tell why they indulge 
in it. The hoarding of gold and silver in coin and in 
ornaments for the person is well-nigh universal in those 
lands. It begins ininfancy. As the child grows in years, 
constant additions are made to its stock of precious 
metals in personal adornings. A bride’s dowry is hung 
upon her person. A wife’s wealth is carried there. The 
men, meantime, store their treasures in coin and jewels 
out of sight, but not out of mind. As we were traveling 
in the upper desert, near the site of Kadesh-barnea, 
late one evening, there was a sudden halt in the camel 
train, and a jabbering in Arabic was heard among our 
Bedawin attendants, in the darkness. Asking what had 
happened, we were told that my camel driver had lost a 
lot of gold and silver coin, and wanted to stop and hunt 
for it. That driver had every appearance of poverty ; 
there were no ornaments of gold or silver on his person, 
and he had not yet been paid for his present camel-ser- 
vice; but in a knotted corner of a coarse girdle wound 
about his single short and dirty cotton garment, there 
had been tied up a stock of gold and silver that would 
have supplied him with parched corn or barley flour for 
the remainder of his natural life. The knot in his girdle 
slipping as he fingered it complacently in the darkness, 
his money had suddenly gone from him; and that was 
the cause of the jabbering. Then it was that a Yankee 
pocket-lantern did good service with its small wax taper, 
and as its light pointed out the missing money-on the 
desert, there was a new light shed on the Bible story of 
the gold and silver in that same desert forty centuries 


That this has been the state of things in all the inter- 
vening ages, in both Egypt and Arabia, the testimony of 
sacred and profane history bears ample witness. Look 
at the paintings and sculptures of the Egyptian tombs 
and temples, in evidence of this! See also the treasures 
of gold and silver and precious stones, in the shape of 
personal ornaments, unearthed from the tombs of Egypt, 
and gathered in the museums at Boulak, Turin, the 
Louvre, and London! Read the story of Gideon’s 
triumph over the Midianites at the plain of Jezreel, and 
of his request for a share of the spoil in this very line in 
the days of the Judges! “And Gideon said unto them, 
I would desire a request of you, that ye would give me 
every man the ear-rings of his prey: (for they had golden 
ear-rings, because they were Ishmaelites.)” The Bedawin of 
to-day are descendants of those Ishmaelites. “And they 
answered, We will willingly give them. And they spread 
a garment, and did cast therein every man the ear-rings 
of his prey. And the weight of the golden ear-rings that 
he requested was a thousand and seven hundred shekels 
of gold; besides ornaments, and collars, and purple 
raiment that was on the kings [sheikhs} of Midian, 
and besides the chains that were about their camels’ 
necks.” To-day the goldsmiths and silversmiths of the 
bazaars of Cairo and Jerusalem and Damascus are multi- 
plying the personal ornaments of the women and chil- 
dren of the East to an extent unknown in the newer coun- 
tries of the West, but always prevailing in the unchanged 
and unchangeable lands of Egypt, Arabia, and Syria. 
And on the desert to-day the Bedawin men and women 
have gold and silver ornaments upon their persons, and 
gold and silver coin hoarded away from sight, to an 
extent which brings the Bible story of the treasured 
wealth of the Israelites in that desert within the limits 
of entire reasonableness and probability. 

Why, I have seen a Bedawi woman in that desert, 





ing of the person with gold and silver a temptation, and 


with a single scanty and filthy blue cotton garment, 








hurrying out of sight into her coarse black goat’s-hair 
tent, fairly weighted down with her swaying head-dress 
and necklace of hanging coins, and with heavy nose-ring, 
and ear-rings, and bracelets, and anklets, of silver. And 
an old sheikh, in the mid-desert, whose dress bespoke a 
disregard of appearances if not a lack of means, asked 
my intercession in securing the release of his nephew 
from custody at Jerusalem. He was ready to pay a 
thousand dollars, if necessary for the employment of 
an English-speaking lawyer, and other thousands, if 
need be, for a ransom. He had the hoarded gold, 
and he could have brought it out if he had really 
become interested in the casting of a golden calf, or the 
building and “furnishing of a tabernacle. If indeed no 
such use was made of it, he would pass it down to his 
children, and so its accumulations would increase, genera- 
tion by generation, in his tribe and household. And se 
it has been in all these centuries. 

And now as to the “ borrowing” of the jewels of gold 
and jewels of silver, by the departing Israelites, from 
their Egyptian neighbors, over which there have been 
so many carpings by evil-disposed critics, or by over- 
anxious readers!’ That word “borrow” is a mistransla- 
tion, to begin with. The Hebrew word means simply 
to “ask.” The habit of asking a gift from one in whose 
service a person has been, on the occasion of parting, is 
universal in those lands to-day—as always. The idea is 
very different from that of asking an alms; although a 
beggar will cry for “bakshish” (a gift), for the purpose 
of raising the level of his request for assistance. If an 
Oriental has served you, he expects to be not only paid 
for the service according to the stipulated rate, but also 
to receive from you a gift when he leaves you, as a token 
of your friendship, and as a proof of your satisfaction 
with him. This is not in the case of menials alone: it is 
the same all the way up to those in highest authority. 
Sheikh Masa, chief sheikh of the Tawara Arabs, who 
took charge of our party from Cairo to Sinai, and thence 
on to Castle Nakhl, was a man of character and ability, 
and of ample means also. A formal contract was made 
with him to convoy our party over that route for a 
certain specified sum, bakshish included: but when we 
were at our journey’s end with him, we found that 
unless we gave him aspecial “ gift” at parting, we should 
seem to be lacking in satisfaction with his services ; 
therefore we added a coin of gold to his hoard, and glad- 
dened his heart in so doing. And the Egyptian military 
governor at Castle Nakhl was glad to have us recognize 
his services—in entertaining us with true oriental hospi- 
tality—by paying his full price for a nominal guard over 
our tents, and then adding as a parting “ gift” to him- 
self a showy silk handkerchief and a box of Cairo con- 
fections. If we had not been thoughtful enough to 
proffer these gifts without their asking, we should doubt- 
less have been reminded, as were the Egyptians of old, 
that a parting “gift” was what might fairly be expected 
under the circumstances. 

A good illustration of this way of asking a parting 
“ gift” was furnished by our accomplished and faithful 
dragoman, Mohammed Achmed, of whose good qualities 
I have already spoken warmly. He was a man of intelli- 
gence and of wealth—the owner of several housesin Alex- 
andria. He had no need to be in service as adragoman; 
in fact, it was probably a loss to him pecuniarily ; but he 
enjoyed the occupation and followed it with enthusiasm. 
Our contract with him was a written one. By its terms, 
all expenses—bakshish for himself, for his attendants, 
and for our escorts, included—were to be covered by the 
stipulated price. As we neared our journey’s end, how- 
ever, he asked a “gift” of me; not an outright gift at 
parting, but the promise of something to be sent to him 
from America, as a token of my remembrance of him, and 
as a proof to others that he had served me satisfactorily. 
He even told me what he would like the “ gift” to be: it 
was a traveling valise of a peculiar construction, like one 
I had with me on the journey. I willingly gave him a 
promise accordingly ; and he frequently reminded me of it 
afterwards. A few days before we finally parted, Moham- 
med came to one of my young friends and, stating the cage 
to him deliberately, asked whether he thought Mr. Trum- 
bull would take offense if he should request him to discount 
that promise before we separated, and give him its value 
in hard cash. Being told of this, I spoke to the dragoman 
about it,and he expressed the hope that I would not 
think him grasping; but really he would like a “ gift” 
in his hands while I was yet with him. Accordingly I 
gave him the money desired, and as he thanked me he 
suggested that I could yet send him something from 
America, if I felt so disposed. This was not begging ; ot 
course not; but it was a way they have in Egypt, and 
that they had there in the days of Moses. It was in 
accordance with this very custom—then as now universal 
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and well understood in that land,—that the Lord said, by 
Moses, to the long-oppressed and. hard-working Israel- 
ites who were to go out from Egypt into the land which 
the Lord had prepared for them: “I will give this people 
favor in the sight of the Egyptians: and it shall come to 
pass that when ye go, ye shall not go empty: but every 
woman shall ask of her neighbor, and of her that so- 
journeth in her house, jewels of silver, and jewels of 
gold, and raiment, and ye shall put them upon your sons, 
and upon_your daughters; and ye shall spoil [carry 
away the treasures of] the Egyptians.” It was not in 
dishonesty or unfairness, nor by any deceit or misrepre- 
sentation, but it was the most natural thing in the world, 
that “the children of Israel did according to the word 
of Moses; and they asked of the Egyptians jewels of 
silver and jewels of gold, and raiment; and the Lord 
gave them favor in the sight of the Egyptians, so that 
they gave unto them.” 

In the light of such facts as these, does it seem strange 
that,the Israelites had accumulated much personal treas- 
ure during their many years’ sojourn in Egypt ; that they 
should ask and receive much more in the same line from 
the people whom they had served faithfully in all those 
years, when they were to part with them finally ; or that, 
thus supplied, they should have had abundant stores of 
gold and silver in the desert ? 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


DICK AND HARRY. 
BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 


“Come, Dick, and help shell these peas for dinner.” 

Dick Taggart rose slowly from his seat on the piazza 
steps, not once removing his eyes from the book he held 
in his hand, until he stood beside the table in the kitchen 
where sat his mother busily engaged bursting the green 
pea-pods, and, with her thumb, drawing the little round 
peas from their pod-homes into her hand. 

“One thing at a time,—Dick, one thing at a time,” 
remarked the pleasant-voiced mother as Dick sat down 
near her, and, placing his open book on the table before 
him, endeavored to read and shell the peas at the same 
time. 

“Then why can’t the one thing be reading instead of 
shelling peas?” said Dick, witha frown. ‘‘ This is girl’s 
work, any way. Where is Nelly?” 

“She has been helping me all the morning, and I 
thought best for her to go to her room and rest awhile 
before dinner,” replied Mrs. Taggart. ‘‘ You have been 
reading all the morning, and I am sure you will derive 
more benefit from it if you rest your brain and employ 
your hands a few moments. Too much reading is like 
too much eating, it—” 

“T don’t see as there is much prospect that I’ll ever 
have an overdose of it,” interrupted Dick, “as long as 
we live on this farm. There’s something for the hands 
here all the time, but this is the first day I have hada 
chance to read for a long time. I thought I’d get this 
‘ Alfred the Great’ finished to-day while father is away, 
and I am not obliged to be out in the field.” 

“ How much of it do you suppose you’d remember if 
you read it all through to-day?” asked Dick’s mother. 

“ All that about the burned cakes, and the horological 
candles that led to the invention of the lantern, at least,” 
said Dick. 4 

“ That’s no way to read those histories, Dick, and I don’t 
believe Mr. Abbot would like it very much if he knew 
that a bright, intelligent boy was swallowing his books 
as you seem inclined to do. You’ve read over one-half 
of that volume already to-day, and I think you would 
better give some time to recalling what you have been 
over before you attempt any more.” 

Dick silently finished shelling the peas. 

In the afternoon he had just sat down again to his book 

-when his mother came out and said : 

“You must do the churning to-day, Dick. Nelly has 
a hard headache, and I have more to do now than I shall 
get through with.” 

“T don’t see why she must have a headache on just the 
day I have alittle leisure from field-work,” snapped Dick, 
with his elbows on his knees, his face in his hands, and 
his eyes on his book. 

‘*¢ There was once a boy, as I’ve heard tell, 

Who liked his bread when ’twas buttered well, 

But he wasn’t willing the butter to earn 

By taking a hand at the old red churn,’ ” 
repeated Mrs. Taggart, as she spread her ironing-sheet on 
the table. “ You'll find the entire poem in that little 
mug on the clock-shelf, Dick, and I think you need the 
lesson it teaches to-day more than you need Abbott’s his- 





tories. You'd better get it and read it, and then go aid 
do the churning.” 

Dick could repeat every word of “The Boy who 
Wouldn’t Churn,” as readily as he could read it, for he 
had read it and laughed over it again and again on days 
which were not “ cross days,” as this one seemed to be ; 
and, a little ashamed at having the first four lines applied 
to him, he arose, went out to the spring-house, and began, 
with some manifest reluctance, to churn. 

He tried to read at the same time, but for some reason 
he could not fix his mind upon what ordinarily is a very 
fascinating story of the brave and good Alfred the Great ; 
and by and by he laid aside the book and gave himself 
to his thoughts. 

“Ifthere is fellow in the world that I envy,” he might 
have been heard saying aloud, “that fellow is Harry 
Thompson. Rich father, winters in the city, summers 
in the country, libraries full of books, and nothing to do 
but to read and study—he ought to be the’ happiest 
fellow living. Think of Aim shelling peas, and drawing 
water, and carrying in wood, and churning, and, once in 
a while, even obliged to wash the dishes when Nell has a 
little headache! I don’t believe there is another boy in 
the land who has to fuss about the house as much as I do.” 

“Ts it not all the same with you whether called to do 
house-work or outdoor work if it is something you do 
not like to do?” came an unbidden thought. 

And Dick felt obliged to answer, “ Well, I suppose 
it is.” 

At that same moment Harry Thompson lay in a ham- 
mock which was swung on the broad piazza of his father’s 
elegant summer residence. He, too, had been trying to 
read, but thoughts of things outside his book had come 
between it and him, and he held the book listlessly as he 
lay there thinking. 

After a while he roused himself, and said, somewhat 
impatiently, “‘ I wish it was cooler, so I could stir around 
a little and forget these things. I believe I’ll go down 
and see Dick Taggart, any way. It’s too lonesome here 
for any fellow,” and he turned himself from the ham- 
mock, caught up his straw hat, and walked out into the 
heat toward the Taggart farm-house. 

He found Dick in the spring-house manipulating the 
old red churn ; and had it not been that the farmer’s boy 
had caught sight of him as he came down the path 
between the raspberry bushes, he would have found him 
with a clouded face; but Dick prized highly the friend- 
ship of the rich man’s son, and was glad to throw off 
frowns and put on smiles before Harry saw him. 

“ What has brought you down here this hot afternoon?” 
was Dick's greeting ; and then his face flushed as he was 
reminded that Harry had caught him wearing one of bis 
mother’s great aprons, and churning. 

“It’s too lonesome up at the house all alone, and I 
couldn’t stand it any longer,” replied Harry. “I came 
down here to find some one to talk to. What a happy 
fellow you must be!” he said, suddenly, looking full into 
Dick’s great brown eyes. 

“ What makes you think so?” asked Dick. 

“Why, because you seem to have about everything 
you can wish for, and—” 

“ Well, that shows about how much one person knows 
of another,” interrupted Dick. “A fellow with a rich 
father who can spend his time just about as he chooses, 
as you can, might think of having everything he could 
wish for; but me— I guess you haven’t much of an idea 
of what a time I have.” 

“ And I guess you haven’t much of an idea of the time 
a fellow with a rich father and not much of anything to 
do has,” said Harry, warmly. “I’d be glad enough to 
give up all my ‘ easy times,’ as you call them, if I could 
only have my mother and sister back again ; and I guess 
you would if your mother and sister were to die in the 
same month, as mine did, and leave you alone in the 


world,—for father is away from me most of the time.” 
Dick had felt ashamed of himself several times before 


that day, but here was the very one whom he had been 
envying putting him to shame again. ‘ 

“ But don’t you enjoy having so many books, and plenty 
of time to read them undisturbed?” he asked. The 
words had no sooner fallen from his lips than he felt 
what a weak, unkind remark he had made. 

“ Dick Taggart, I thought you hada heart!” exclaimed 
Harry; and then Dick, realizing how very foolish were 
all his complaints, asked Harry to forgive him, and told 
him all about the day’s experiences. 

“I'd be glad enough to help my mother and sister if I 
only had a chance,” said Harry, as Dick concluded ; 
“and if you should ever feel as lonesome as I have to- 
day, you would soon think that there is something in this 
world worth more than money, and time to read. Let 
me take a hand at the churn now.” 











Harry put on the big apron and finished ti.e churning, 
while Dick turned to a pan of ripe currants that Nelly 
had picked in the morning and “ picked them over” foy 
tea. Ss 

“Tt’s a much better way of spending a part of my 
time than to lie ina hammock and pretend to read,” 
remarked Harry, as the two boys left the spring-house. 

And Dick felt he had learned that day that Dick Tag- 
gart had no business to wish himself in any other place 
than just the one he then occupied in his own home and 
on his father’s farm. 


ROSE LEAVES. 
BY ERNEST GILMORE. 


Some one has beautifully said: “Kindness is stowed 
away in the heart like rose-leaves in a drawer, to sweeten 
every object around.” A little girl of about nine years 
old was walking along a muddy street in Chicago; her 
father held her hand, and seemed very tender in his care 
of her. The quality and style of their garments hinted 
strongly of wealth, while the strong, good face of the 
father, and the loving, sweet one of his child, told of 
something better than wealth—even of depth of hearts. 
Just as they reached a crossing, where the mud was: 
thicker and the wind blew stronger, and vehicles of all 
descriptions passed each other in tiresome confusion, they 
noticed a poorly clad old woman, on whose trembling 
arm rested a large basket heavily laden, standing on the 
corner, as if fearful of crossing over. She looked anx- 
iously at the whirling carts, and deprecatingly at the 
passers-by. No one seemed to heed her as the well- 
dressed throng hurried along. 

“Come, Edith,” said the father, “this is a dangerous 
crossing; papa will carry you across.” 

He put out his arms, as he spoke lovingly. But the 
child only whispered: 

“Papa, I have rubbers; I’m not afraid of the mud, 
Papa, see the poor old woman—she seems afraid of 
something, see how she trembles. Couldn’t you help 
her, papa, while Irun ahead?” 

For answer, the gentleman approached the old woman, 
saying, in a low voice: 

“ This is a tiresome crossing, madam, let me lead you 
across; give me the basket, please.” 

Could you have seen the rested, thankful look on that 
weary old face, as the woman found herself safe on the 
other side, I think you would have echoed her fervent 
cry: “God bless that man, and the blessed child, too!” 

Of course there were sneering smiles on some counte- 
nances which witnessed the quiet act of helpfulness, but it 
mattered not as long as one knew that around the great 
white throne there were smiles of joy because two of His 
followers had not in selfishness neglected doing a favor 
to even the “ least of these.” 

Into a very elegant palace car entered a weary-faved, 
poorly dressed woman with three little children, one a 
babe in arms. A look of joy crept into her face as she 
sat down in one of the luxurious chairs. But it was 
quickly dispelled as she was asked rudely to “ start her 
boots.,”’ < ° 

A smile of amusement was seen on several faces as the 
frightened group hurried out to enter one of the common 
cars. Upon one young face, however, there was a look 
which shamed the countenances of the others. 

“Auntie,” said the boy to the lady beside him, “I’m 
going to carry my basket of fruit and this box of sand- 
wiches to the poor woman in the next car. You are 
willing, of course.” 

He spoke eagerly, but she answered: “‘ Don’t be foolish, 
dear; you may need them yourself, and perhaps the 
woman is an impostor.” 

“No, I’ll not need them,” he answered decidedly, but 
in a very low tone. “ You know I had a hearty breakfast. 
and I don’t need a lunch. The woman looks hungry, 
auntie, and so tired too, with those three little babies 
clinging toher, I'll be back ina minute, auntie, I know 
mother wouldn’t like it if I didn’t speak a kind word to 
the ‘least of these’ when I meet them,” 

The worldly aunt brushed a tear from her eye after the 
boy left her, and said audibly, “ Just like his mother,” 

About five minutes later, as a lady passed the mother 
and the three children, she saw a pretty sight,—the family 
feasting as perhaps they never had before. The dainty 
sandwiches were eagerly eaten, the tempting fruit-basket 
stood open. 

The oldest child, with her mouth filled with bread 
and butter, said, “ Was the pretty boy an angel, mamma?” 

“No,” answered the mother, as a grateful look brigh- 
tened her faded eyes, “ not now; but he will be on the 
other side, bless his dear heart!” 

And we too said “ Bless his heart!” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
| Fourth Quarter, 1881. 





1, Oetober 2.— Free Giving... .s... -cccccccccccccccccccccceess 

2 October 9.—The Tabernacle .......... 

3. October 16.—The Burnt Offering 

4. October 22.—The Peace Offering...........---++-seee-eeeceee 

5. October 30.—Nadab and Abthu ................ Lev. 10: 1-11 
6. November 6.—The Day of Atonement .................--- Lev. 16: 16-30 
7. November 13.—The Feast of Tabernacies................. Lev. 23: 33-44 
& November 20.—The Year of Jubilee....................-... Lev. 2%: 617 
9%. November 27,—The Serpent in the Wilderness............ Num. 21:19 
10. December 4.—Balaamd . 1.22652. 12. cccccccccccccccces -cseee Num, 2%: 10-19 
11. December 11.--Last Days of Moses .....--.20--.-.2..000- Deut. 32: 44-52 
12. December 18.-—-Review of the Lessons. 
13, December 25.—The Babe and the King.......-.-..--.-.-.see0+ Isa. 9: 6,7 


LESSON 5, SUNDAY, OCTOBER 30, 1881. 
Title: NADAB AND ABIHU. 


GOLDEN TEXT: Y® SHALL BE HOLY; FoR LAM HOLY.—Lev. 11: 4. 
Lesson Topic: An Unholy Service. 


{ 1. The Sin, v. 1. 
Outline: 2. Its Punishment, vy. 2-7. 
3. A Warning, v. 8-11. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, October 24: Ley. 10: 1-11. An unholy service. 

Tuesday, October 25: Num, 16:1-14, A Levite’s sin. 

Wednesday, October 26: 2 Chron, 26: 14-20. A king’s sin. 

Thursday, October 27: Num, 16: 25-33. The Levites’ pun- 
ishment, 

Friday, October 28: 1 Sam, 4: 11-18. The priest’s punish- 
ment. 

Saturday, October 29: Isa. 5 : 11-16. 
drunkenness, 

Sunday, October 30: Matt. 7: 15-20. Warning against false 
teachers. 


Warning against 


LESSON TEXT. 
{Lev. 10: 1-11.] 

1. And Nadab and Abibu, the sons of Aaron, took either of 
them his censer, and put fire therein, and put incense thereon, 
and offered strange fire before the Lorp, which he commanded 
them not. 

2. Aud there went out fire from the Lorp, and devoured 
them, and they died before the Lorn. 

3. Then Moses said unto Aaron, This is it that the Lorp 
spake, saying, I will be sanctified in them that come nigh me, 
and before all the people I will be glorified, And Aaron held 
his peace. 

4. And Moses called Mishael and Elzaphan, the sons of 
Uzziel the uncle of Aaton, and said unto them, Come near, 
carry your brethren from before the sanctuary out of the camp. 

5. So they went near, and carried them in their coats out of 
the camp; as Moses had said. 

6. And Moses said unto Aaron, and unto Eleazar and unto 
Ithamar, his sons, Uncover not your heads, neither rend your 
clothes; lest ye die, and lest wrath come upon all the people: 
but let your brethren, the whole house of Israel, bewail the 
burning which the LoRp hath kindled. 

7. And ye shall not go out from the door of the tabernacle 
of the congregation, lest ye die: for the anointing oil of the 
LORD is upon you, And they did according to the word of 
Moses. 

8. And the ‘LorpD spake unto Aaron, saying, 

9. Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons 
with thee, when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, 
lest ye die: i¢ shadd be a statute for ever throughout your gene- 
rations : 

10. And that ye may put difference between holy and unholy, 
and between unclean and clean ; 

11. And that ye may teach the children of Israel all the 


statutes which the LORD hath spoken unto them by the hand 
of Moses. 


BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Ley. 10: 1. Nadab and Abihu.——Take thou unto thee 
Aaron thy brother, and his sons with him, . . . even Aaron, 
Nadab and Abihu, Eleazar and Ithamar, Aaron’s sons. Exod. 
28: 1,--—These are the names of the sons of Aaron, the priests 
which were anointed, whom he consecrated to minister in the 
priest’s office. Num. 3: 3. 


Took either of them his censer.——This do ; Take your censers, 
Korah, and all his company ; and put fire therein, and put.in- 
cense in them before the Lord to-morrow. Num. 16: 6, 7,— 
Take a censer, and put fire therein from off the altar, and put 
on incense, and go quickly unto the congregation, and make 
an atonement for them. Num. 16: 46.——Which had the 
golden censer, and the ark of the covenant overlaid with gold. 
Heb. 9: 4, 


Put incense.——Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte, and 
onycha, and galbanum; these sweet spices with pure frankin- 
eense ; of each shall there be a like weight: and thou shalt 
make it a perfume, a confection after the art of the apothecary, 
tempered together, pure and holy: . . . And as for the per- 
fume which thou shalt make, ye shall not make to yourselves 
according to the composition thereof : it shall be unto thee holy 
for the Lord. Exod. 30: 34-37.——And Jeroboam stood by the 
altar to burn incense. 1 Kings 13: 1.——Let my prayer be 





before thee as incense ; and the lifting up of my hands as the 


evening sacrifice. Psa. 141 : 2.——The incense that ye burned 
in the cities of Judah . . . did not the Lord remember them, 
aud came it not into his mind?+ Jer. 44: 21..—His lot was to 


burn incense when he went into the temple of the Lord. 
Luke 1; 9. ; 

Strange fire.—~Ye shall offer no strange incense thereon, 
nor burnt sacrifice, nor meat offering. Exod. 30: 9.——Ye 
provoke me unto wrath with the work of your hands, burning 
incense unto other gods in the land of Egypt. Jer. 44: 8. 

V. 2. There went out fire from the Lord.——There came a 
fire out from before the Lord, and consumed upon the altar the 
burnt offering and the fat: which when all the people saw, they 
shouted, and fell upon their faces. Lev. 9: 24.——There came 
out a fire from the Lord, and consumed the twe hundred and 
fifty men that offered incense. Num. 16: 35.——The anger of 
the Lord was kindled against Uzzah, and the Lord smote him 
there for his error ; and there he died by the ark of the Lord. 
2 Sam. 6 : 7.——Elijah answered and said to the captain of the 
fifty, If 1 be a man of God, then let fire come down from heaven, 
and consume thee and thy fifty. And there came down fire 
from heaven, and consumed him and his fifty. 2 Kings 1: 10. 


They died before the Lord.—Nadab and Abihu died before 
the Lord, when they offered strange fire before the Lord in the 
wilderness of Sinai, and they had no children. Num. 3: 4. 
And he smote the men of Beth-shemesh, because they had 
looked into the ark of the Lord, 1 Sam, 6: 19. And 
Ananias hearing these words fell down, and gave up the ghost. 
Acts 5: 5. 

V. 3. I will be sanctified in them._— Let the priests also, 
which come near to the Lord, sanctify themselves, lest the Lord 
break forth upon them. Exod, 19 ; 22. They shall be holy 
unto their God, and not profane the name of their God. Lev. 
21: 6.——Be ye clean, that bear the vessels of the Lord, 
Isa. 62: 11.——Wherefore we receiving a kingdom which can- 
not be moved, let us have grace, whereby we may serve God 
acceptably with godly fear: for our God is a consuming fire. 
Heb. 12: 28, 29. 

I will be glorified.——Thou art my servant, O Israel, in whom 
I will be glorified. Isa. 49 : 3.——I will be known in the eyes 
of many nations, and they shall know that I am the Lord, 
Ezek. 38 : 23.——-Father, glorify thy name. Then there came 
a voice from heaven, saying, I have both glorified it, and will 
glorify it again. John 12: 28, Whatsoever ye shall ask in 
my name, that will I do, that the Father may be glorified in 
the Son. John 14 : 13. 

V. 4. Carry your brethren . .. out of the camp.——When 
he came nigh to the gate of the city, behold, there was a dead 
man carried out. Luke 7: 12.——And the young men arose, 
wound him up, and carried him out, and buried him. Acts 
5: 6.——And devout men carried Stephen to his burial. Acts 
8: 2. 

V. 6. Uncover not your heads.——Put off thy ornaments 

from thee, that I may know what to do unto thee. Exod. 33: 
5.——Forbear to cry, make no mourning for the dead, bind the 
tire, of thine head upou thee. Ezek. 24: 17. 
_ V.9. Do not drink wine.——He shall separate himself from 
wine and strong drink, and shall drink no vinegar of wine. 
Num. 6 : 3.——It is not for kings to drink wine ; nor for princes 
strong drink ;: lest they drink, and forget the law. Prov, 31: 
4, 5.——They have also erred through wine, and through 
strong drink are out of the way; the priest and the prophet 
have erred through strong drink, they are swallowed up of 
wine. Isa, 28:7. 


V. 10. Put difference between holy and unholy.—To make 4 
difference between the clean and the unclean, and between the 
beast that may be eaten, and the beast that may not be eaten. 
Lev. 11: 47.——Ye shall be holy unto me: for I the Lord am 
holy, and have severed you from other people, that ye should 
be mine. Lev. 20: 26.——They have put no difference between 
the holy and profane, neither have they shewed difference be- 
tween the unclean and the clean. Ezek. 22: 26. 


V. 11. That ye may teach.—They shall teach Jacob thy 
judgments, and Israel thy law. Dent. 33: 10. And they 
taught in Judah, and had the book of the law of the Lord with 
them, and went about through all the cities of Judah, and 
taught the people, 2,Chron. 17 : 9——The priest’s lips should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his mouth: 
for he is the messenger of the Lord of hosts. Mal. 2: 7. 


The statutes which the Lord hath spoken,——lIf thou wilt 
diligently hearken to the voice of the Lord thy God, and wilt 
do that which is right in his sight, and wilt give ear to his com- 
mandments, and keep all his statutes, I will put none of these 
diseases upon thee, which I have brought upon the Egyptians: 
for Iam the Lord that healeth thee. Exod. 15: 26.——I am 
the Lord your God. Ye shall therefore keep my statutes, and 
my judgments: which if a man do, he shall live in them. 
Lev. 18: 4, 5.——-Ye shall do my statutes, and keep my judge- 
ments, and do them ; and ye shall dwell in the land in safety. 
And the land shall yield her fruit, and ye shall eat your fill 
and dwell therein in safety. Lev. 25:18, 19.——-I will put my 
Spirit within you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and ye 
shall keep my judgments, and do them. And ye shall dwell 
in the land that I gave to. your fathers; and. ye shall be my 
people, and I will be your God. Ezek. 36 : 27, 28. 




















LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


After the publication of the law of sacrifices and offerings 
Moses proceeded, at Jehovah’s command, to consecrate Aaron 
as high-priest, Aaron’s sons as priests, and the tabernacle 
itself as the dwelling of Jehovah and the tent of meeting. 








These ceremonies occupied seven days. The record of them 
fills the eighth chapter of the Book of Leviticus. 

On the eighth day Aaron and his sons began their func- 
tions and duties as priests. Aaron had first to offer a sin of- 
fering for himself and for the people; then the burnt offer- 
ing of consecration, and the peace offerings—both for the 
people. Then he was inducted by Moses into the “tabernacle 
of the congregation,” or tent of meeting. When he came 
out with Moses, and blessed the people, the glory of the Lord 
appeared unto all the people, and fire came “ out from before 
the Lord; and consumed upon the altar the burnt offering 
and the fat: which when all the people saw, they shouted, 
and fell on their faces.” 

It was on this very day of joy, the day when. Aaron and 
his sons entered upon their priestly office, that the events of 
this lesson occur. The tabernacle had not yet begun its march 
away from the vicinity of Sinai. 


CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


Verse 1.—The close of the previous chapter relates the con- 
secration of the tabernacle, and God’s gracious token of 
acceptance in sending fire from heaven to consume the sacri- 
fices upon the altar. This chapter relates the melancholy 
conclusion of that day of shouting and gladness, a contrast as 
violent as any in history.—Nadab and Abihu. ‘The two elder 
of “Aaron’s sons, of whom we know no more than what is here 
stated. Their position as the first regularly consecrated priests 
(8: 18-80) only made more conspicuous their sudden down- 
fall —His censer. Or, fire-pan, a vessel in which coals of fire 
were put to be sprinkled over with frankincense, whose grate- 
ful fumes should fill the’ sanctuary.—Put fire therein, and put 
incense thereon. So far as these points were concerned, the 
action of the men was lawful and right. But there was one 
grievous error,— Offered strange fire before the Lord.. This was 
clearly wrong, but the precise nature of the-wrong has been 
much disputed. Some suppose that the offense lay in offering 
strange incense ; that is, such as was not compounded accord- 
ing to the instructions given in Exodus (30: 34-38). Others 
think that it was in offering incense at an unauthorized time ; 
that is, not at either of the hours of daily service. But there 
is no good reason for departing from the words of the sacred 
Writer who says that the sin was in offering “strange fire ;” 
that is, such as was not taken from the flame’ perpetually 
burning on the altar of burnt offering (6: 12,°13). The 
common objection to this is that there is no law commanding 
that incense shall be burned only with fire from the altar. 
But such a rule might well be understood from all the circum- 
stances of the case. And the fact that no command on this 
point is anywhere recorded is no evidence that such a com- 
mand was not given, if we have reason, from other parts of 
the narrative, to infer its existence. And this is confirmed 
by the last clause of the verse— W hich he commanded them 
not. This may well be considered. as a meiosis, and equivalent 
to “which he forbade.” Just asin Proverbs 17 : 21 it is said, 
“The father of a fool hath no joy ;’’ that is, hath grief and 
sorrow. Many other examples could be cited. At all events, 
the general principle of exact conformity to the prescribed 
ritual should have prevented these men from offering 
“strange” or uncommanded fire before the Lord. 

Verse 2.—Fire from before the Lord. From his dwelling- 
place in the sanctuary. The form of expression is identical 
with that in the last verse of the previous chapter. The 
same fire which in one case sanctified the ministry of Aaron 
as acceptable to God, in the other destroyed his two sons 
because they performed a self-willed act of worship ; just as 
the same gospel now is to one a savor of life unto life, and to 
another a savor of death unto death.—And devoured them. 
That is, destroyed their lives. Plainly a miraculous fire, 
since it did not consume their bodies, or even their clothes. 
Its effect was doubtless that of a flash of lightning, instan- 
taneous and irresistible.—Died before the Lord. Where they 
sinned, there they fell. In the presence of the fountain of 
life they dropped dead. . The stroke was like those which was 
inflicted afterwards upon the company of Korah (Num. 
16: 35), upon Uzza (2 Sam. 6:7), and upon Ananias and 
Sapphira (Acts 5: 1-11). The severity of the judgment is 
explained by the necessity of vindicating God’s majesty, and ° 
of preventing a repetition of the sin by a signal punishment 
in the first instance, ' 

Verse 3.—T his is it that the Lord spake. Not in precisely 
these words, but again and again in their substance. (Exod. 
19: 22; 29: 1, 44.) Yet the very words may have been 
spoken, although not rgcorded, as is the case in Exodus 33: 
12.—Sanctified. Reverenced, regarded and treated as holy.— 
Them that come nigh me. The priests, who are continually 
thus designated. (Exod. 19: 22; Ezek. 42: 13.) Their chief 
function was to draw near to God in behalf of others. It is 
the common doctrine of Scripture that God will be sanctified 
and glorified by all his creatures, either through their active 
obedience, reverence, and praise, or through their passive 
subjection to his wrath.— And Aaron held his peace. This 
means not only that he abstained from the customary wailing 
and outcries of the mourner, but also that he uttered no mur- 





mur against the judgment of God and no remonstrance against 
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the law as sét forth by Moses. A close parallel is foul in 
the words of the Psalmist (39:9), “T'was dumb, I opendd 
not my mouth, because ‘radu ‘didst it”’ (Thou is emphatic 
in the Hebrew.) 

Verse 4.—Mishdel and Elzaphan. ‘These cousins of the 
dead men were summoned for this duty rather than their 
brothers, both that the feelings of the latter might be spared, 
and that they might not be called off from their ministrations 
at the altar.— Your brethren. A term here, as elsewheré in 
Scripture, used for kinsmien.— From before the sanctuary. 'This 
seems to indicate that the irreverent men did not perish, as 
the Jewish tradition states, within the sanctuary, but in the 
open court in front of the holy place —Out of the camp. No 
burials were permitted within the camp, because any contact 
with death, even the treading upon a grave, renderéd one un- 
clean (Num. 19: 11-16). 

Verse 5.—Carried them in their coats, In which, of course, 
they buried them. The priestly garments had been defiled 
by the dead bodies within them, and would be henceforth 
unfit for, any sacred use. ‘The rites of sepulture were duly 
given even to these sinners before the Lord. The coats were 
the long white tunics which were the most characteristic 
feature of the priest’s dress, 


Verse 6.— Uncover not your heads. The original is thus 
explained by the Septuagint and the Vulgate, and the sense 
is that the priests were not to’ remove their turbans, but go 
directly on with their priestly functions. The modern critics 
render the phrase “ Do not let your hair go free or loose,” 
and ‘understand the prohibition to refer to going about with 
disheveled locks, which was customaty in bewailing the dead. 
Thé essential idea is the same in both explications, namely, 
to forbid any signs of grief, as is plain from the next’¢lause. 
—Rend your clothes. This does imply necessarily the tear- 
ing of a garment in two; a slight rent in one edge was often 
sufficient! The reason of the prohibition lay in the relation 
of the priests as consecrated to Jehovah. By the avoidance 
of ‘all signs of mourning, they’ bore visible testimony to the 
righteousness of the Lord’s judgment upon Nadab and Abiht, 
and vindicated themselves from any appearance of participa- 
tion in their sin—Lest ye die, and lest wrath. They were to 
obey, both for their own sakes and the people’s. Death would 
visit them if they showed dissatisfaction with God’s judg- 
ments, and the sins of the representatives of the nation would 
be visited upon the nation itself. - But the whole aspect of the 
casé was otherwise with the people.— 7 he whole house of Israel. 
The lamentation forbidden to the priests was allowed and 
commanded to the entire congregation, who were required to 
bewail the burning, not, manifestly, in the way of com- 
plaint or murmur, but in solemn recognition of the awful 
calamity, and the righteous indignation of which it was the 
result. 

Verse 7.—Shall not go out from the door. - They were not to 
leave the entrance of the tent of meeting for the purpose of 
accompanying the remu&ins of ‘the slain priests’ to the graves. 
For this would tend to divert them from the discharge of 
theif sacred functions.— Tlie anointing oil of the Lord. Being 
consecrated by an‘express and solemn unction’ to’ the service 
of ‘God, this duty takes’ pre¢edettce ‘of any earthly relation. 
‘Yo abandon holy ministrations for funeral rites is‘to pay more 
respect and affection to a dead friend than to the living God. 
And besides, in this'case it was needful for the living priests 
to show that’ they had no sympathy with the spirit aid the 
wrong-doing of the dead. 


Verses 8, 9.—Spake unto Aaron. Whether directly or 
through the intervention of Moses does not appear, but the 
former is more likely.— Wine. The fermented juice of the 
grape, as appears by the judgment of all antiquity, the usage 
of the Scriptures, the testimony of missionaries in Bible 
lands, and the agreement of all scholars. Indeed, it would 
scarcely be possible to attach any meaning to the prohibition 
in this verse, or assign any ground for its existence, unless the 
wine in view be the same with that of which Solomon said 
(Prov. 20:1) that it is a mocker.—Strong drink. Derived from 
a verb signifying to drink abundantly, to become drunk ; this 
noun denotes an intoxicating drink made from grain, or fruit, 
or honey, or especially from palms, In the above-quoted 
passage from Proverbs it is described as “ raging.” — When ye 
go in. The prohibition extended only to the time when they 
were engaged in the tent of meeting, whether in the holy 
place or in the court.—Lest ye die. Lest ye should be guilty 
of excess, and so perpetrate such violation of your sacred 
duties as would call down the wrath of God. It is the general 
ppinion of Jewish and other commentators that this precept 
was occasioned by the fate of Nadab and Abihu, who, it is 
thought, became fmtoxicated, and in that wretched and sinful 
condition were led to the great act of irreverence and profane- 
ness of which they were guilty, and for which they suffered 
such a summary and fearful punishment.’ Otherwise it is 
difficult to see why this prohibition should be inserted ‘so 
abruptly, and just in this connection.— A statute forever. The 
dangér of excess and consequent sin was common to all 
generations, and therefore the statute was made permanent, 
And in both letter and spirit it is strictly applicable to all 
who minister in holy things at the present time. A head 
disordered by intoxicating drinks is manifestly unfit to con- 


duct any sort of worship, and therefore the prohibition of 
touching them at all when in divine service, or preparing for 
it, hight well be enforced upon all who are put in trust with 
the gospel. They who draw hear to God need to have their 
faculties unimpaired, and in no degree disturbed by artificial 
stimulants, 

Verses 10, 11.—The injunction is not an arbitrary one, but 
grounded’ on very solid reasons.—Put difference between holy 
and unholy. The first term denotes all’ that is consecrated to 
the service of the sanctuary, and the second all that is not so 
consecrated. The latter would, therefore, be better rendered 
by the term “common,” or secular. In Ezekiel 22: 26 it is 
translated “ profane.””— And between unclean and clean. This 
clause is not merely an emphatic repetition of the preceding, 
but refers to another distinction in the Mosaic ritual. This 
was in regard to articles that were allowable for daily use and 
enjoyment, as distinguished from those that were not. (See 
the next chapter.) A thing or a person might be “clean,” 
that is, free from defilement, and yet not be “holy ;” that is, 
consecrated to ‘religious uses.’ As these distinctions were a 
conspicuous part of the symbolical teaching as to natural 
depravity, it was every way important that they should not 
be confounded.—And that ye niay teach. This was one of the 
chief functions of the sacerdotal office. (See Mal. 2:7.) It 
extended to all the statutes of the Lord of every kind. And 
it behooved those invested with such @n important office to 
see that’ their faculties were never clouded, nor their moral 
perceptions dimmed, by any sensual indulgence. 





HOLY SERVICE IN HOLY THINGS. 
BY CHARLES §, ROBINSON, D.D. 


It so happens that the incident recorded concerning Aaron’s 
two'sons will serve as an excellent illustration of the danger 
of approaching the performance of religious duty in a wrong 
spirit. 

It would seem as if it might be profitably applied with a 
specific reference to one’s ordination to the ministry—to 
preaching the gospel in a Christian pulpit—to assuming the 
charge of children to teach in a Sunday-school—to attend- 
ance upon divine worship—to one’s coming to the table of 
his Lord in celebration of his’ death. The one principle 
to be brought forth into prominence is stated in Leviticus 10: 3. 
God insists that he will be sanctified in them that come nigh 
him, and will be glorified before the people. 

I. A brief rehearsal of the’ story, in the first place, will 
set all the necessary facts before our minds. 

Aaron the high-priest had been consecrated, and his four 
sons had been set apart with him to the service of the sanctu- 
ary. Nadab and Abihu, the eldest uf the family, had before 
this been signally favored; they were with Moses in the 
mount when the memorable interview with Jehovah was 
held: One of the ordinary duties which these men were to 
perform, now that the ritual of the Tabernacle was in full 
operation, was to offer incense within the sacred enclosure at 
the very moment when the victim of sacrifice was consuming 
outside. 

Let it be borne in mind that there were two altars; this was 
for incense. Moreover, censers were provided to be swung 
in one’s hand; a sort of fire-pan holding lighted coals upon 
which, as they advanced, they sprinkled frankincense, the 
smoke and odor of which filled the apartment. Now when 
the tabernacle had been earliest inaugurated, fire came down 
supernaturally from heaven and kindled on the altar in the 
court the flame which was never to be suffered to go out night 
nor day. From it alone were coals to be taken for the offer- 
ings, and all the censers were to be lighted there. The sin of 
these sons of Aaron was that they used other and unauthor- 
ized kindling, “strange fire,” as it is called, when they made 
ready to enter the hallowed place. There was carelessness in 
the act. It was presumption; it involved disobedience and 
impiety. 

‘The moment, therefore, the men entered the curtains, and 
approached the altar of gold, out upon them through the veil 
flashed a stream of wrathful flame from the shekinah—that 
mysterious radiance which rested between the cherubim over 
the mercy-seat, and was the symbol of God’s inefiable Pres- 
lence im person. The'stroke must have been much like a 
flash of lightning ; a penetrating tongue of flame which shot 
its bolt forth without injuring the curtain of embroidered 
and fine-twined linen through which it passed; a singular 
force of fire which did not even singe the garments of the sin- 
ful men whom it struck. One of the ancient Hebrew com- 
mentators remarks upon the verse: “It burned their souls, 
but not their bodies.” 

It will have to be admitted that this was an awfully severe 
and appalling judgment. But it was the assertion of God’s in- 
finite holiness.’ It was his own sanction of sanctity. Those 
who minister at his altars must come with no unhallowed fire. 

IT. The application of the principle thus rendered conspicu- 
ous is immediate and certain. Whatever we attempt to do in 
the service of God should be done so that he shall be sanctified 
fully. 

Tt would be more vivid if one should take up for special 





reference here the ordinance of the Lord’s Supper. The scene 


suggests many bright particulars. . But now it will be better 
‘to speak simply of Christian service upon the Lord’s Day ; 
public divine worship. 

1. For ourselves, what-if it we desire and purpose in going 
to the house of God on the Sabbath? And how is this con- 
nected with glorifying and sanctifying the Lord? These are 
questions very easy to answer. We long for a deepened reli- : 
gious experience, and a purer consistency of every-day fidelity. 
We wish to have our faith illumined with new disclosures 
of truth, our love quickened and lifted in answer to,prayer. 
The world stands by to cavil at the imperfections of Christians, 
and to point scornfully at the careers and the characters of 
many followers of the Redeemer. We expect that a growing 
symmetry and serenity of our lives shall show that in sancti- 
fying Jehovah we ourselves are becoming sanctified in de- 
meanor. 

2. For the gospel, what is our errand in going to the house 
of God? We mean to illustrate, exemplify, and defend the 
truth of all that is said in the inspired Scriptures. “We pur- 
pose to acknowledge as openly as we can that the gospel is the 
only hope for our souls and the souls of others. Thus we bear 
our public testimony to the faith once delivered to the saints 
as being the truth of God. 

8. For the Saviour himself, what do we design to accomplish 
as we statedly come to the sanctuary services? We claim to 
be the church he died for, which he loved, and which is his‘ 
body. We separate ourselves from worldly duties and avoca- 
tions for his peculiar worship as the Head of the church. 
Every prayer is closed with the plea, “for Christ’s sake.” 
There is in Solomon’s Song an exquisite figure employed when 
the poet is speaking of the church ; thus in New Testament 
times we understand the reference: ‘ A garden enclosed is 
my sister, my spouse; a spring shut up,,a fountain sealed.” 
There were wells, so scholars tell us, among the Persians at 
least, at which it was lawful for no one to quench thirst except 
the king and his eldest son. Such a spring indeed is the 
church to God. It is his own; only he and his only-begotten 
Son.can see the image of the divine face in the water; only 
he can place or remove the crystal seal. But our endeavor is 
to exhibit to him the image he looks for. We are his “chosen 
generation, his peculiar people.” 

4, For the world at large, what is our wish in these. public 
services on the Lord’s Day? We desire to bring them to the 
cross for the pardon of their sins, and to communion with 
Christ for the satisfaction and rest for their souls. In the 
confessions of Augustine he relates this tale: Victorinus, from 
a circle of heathen relatives, was converted to the Christian 
faith. He came privately to Simplicianus, one of*his personal 
friends, and afmounced the fact.. He received for his dis- 
couraging answer only this: “I will never believe thee a 
Christian, till I see thee openly profess it.’ The young con- 
vert became angry.: “ What!’ said he with a Jaugh, “ must 
one say that the church walls make a Christian?” And then 
he went away, and retreated from his companions in the gospel, 
Not till he read in the word that he must confess Christ in 
public, or else, in the day when he should come in the glory of 
his Father, Christ would be ashamed of him, did he reverse his 
refusal. Agd then we are led to believe that Simplicianus 
followed his friend in the surrender to duty. Service of God 
is one way of winning souls to Christ. 


These four purposes, then, are what we have in mind when 
our services of prayer and praise bring us together publicly 
on the Sabbath: toconfirm our own confidence, to bear wit- 
| ness to the truth, to exhibit our Saviour’s presence, and to 
impress the community of inquiring people around with the 
power of a living faith in Jesus. 

III. We are ready, now in the third place, to consider 
with brevity and pointedness some counsels as to the way in 
which this devotion of ours will best sanctify and glorify God. 
There is an affecting lesson for the preparation, for the com- 
ing, for the sharing, for the enjoying, for the leaving of each 
Sabbath service. 

‘1. We should prepare for church with a se/f-controlling and 
restraining spirit. Appetites will often disturb our devotions, 
if over-indulged. There is a hint here in this story that the 
trouble with these two sons of Aaron was that they had been 
drinking wine to intoxication, and were even at the moment 
of the offering under the influence of liquor! See verses 
8-11. 

2. We should come to church with an attentive and docile 
spirit. As we arrive, it is well to sing for a-sort of holy 
resolution, the sohg of the Psalmist: “My heart, O God, is 
fixed, my heart is fixed!” There are very few who do not 
occasionally experience wandering of mind during some of 
the exercises of worship. We must endeavor to cultivate 
a more exclusive devotion to our errand: “Keep thy foot, 
when thou goest to the house of God.’ This needs effort. 
Our hearts are God’s temples. One must grasp the whip 
of cords and drive out the changers of money that keep 
tables set even during a communicn season. We ought to be 
so imbued with the solemnities of what we are doing that 
not even one worldly recollection should be permitted to 
distract us. If the devil invites us to slumber or to caviling, 
we can challenge him with the calm reply that Nehemiah 
of olden time made when they would divert him from his 
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temple-building: “I am doing a great work, so that I can- 
not come down.” 

3. We should remain at church with an alert and watch- 
ful spirit. When James, Peter, and John were in Geth- 
semane as well as when they were on the Mount of Trans- 
figuration, they all fell asleep in despite of themselves. They 
must have lost much whick they afterwards would have 
been glad to remember. Our susceptibilities ought to be 
quickened in the Lord’s house, our imaginations all alive 
for new disclosure, our faith eager for fresh communion 
with the Master. This will demand care and energy of the 
Highest sort. When Abram had brought his covenant sac- 
rifice unto God, (Gen. 15: 11,) he was obliged to sit down 
and guard it even after he had made the offering. As he 
saw unclean birds were likely to settle upon it, he arose 
vigorously to drive them away. So with our hearts’ ser- 
vices in God’s house; a mere gift is not enough; we must see 
to it that Satan does not pull the gift from the altar. If 
worldly emotions, or fickle fervors of feeling, or cares of 
this life, settle upon our worship, we must arouse ourselves 
to lively zeal to put them to flight by prayer. 

4. We should share in the service with a reverent and affec- 
tionate spirit. Joseph’s brethren kneeled to Joseph, even 
though he was their brother; for he was the ruler in the 
kingdom. Jesus is our brother: so we may approach him: 
he is God: so we must bear ourselves in his presence with 
a devout and godly fear. 

5. We should depart from the house of God with a wistful 
and charitable spirit. What have we that we did not re- 
ceive? “And all ye are brethren.” Only thus can we be 
sure we have not offered strange fire upon the altar of di- 
vine service. The temper of a true worshiper is full of desire 
for others’ good. He loves much, because he has been for- 
given much. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


The sons of Aaron . . . offered strange fire before the Lord, 
which he commanded them not. And there went out fire from the 
Lord, and devoured them (vs. 1, 2). There is only one way of 
obeying God, and that is by doing just as God tells us to do. 
Satan began the trial of improving on God’s commandments, 
in the Garden of Eden. Cain followed up the idea, and sub- 
stituted the fruit of his own toil for the designated lamb, as 
a sinner’s acceptable offering. Each of these attempts proved 
a curse as well as a failure; and so it will be to the end o, 
time, The sons of Aaron were consecrated priests when they 
offered other fire on God’s altar than that which God had 
commanded. Saul was the anointed king over the Lord’s peo- 
ple when he offered sheep and oxen contrary to the command 
of God. Both priests and king were punished of God for their 
disobedience in failing to worship God in God’s commanded 
way. God is the same God to-day as then. His commands 
concerning worship are as binding now as four thousand 
years ago—binding on theological professors, preachers and 
Bible class teachers. It is not enough to proffer an offering 
to God in worship, you must worship him according to his 
commandments; or you must take the consequenges of your 
disobedience. It is important, then, that you know what is 
God’s law concerning his day, his house, his word, his wor- 
ship. Your eternal interests hang on your fidelity in little 
things as well as in great. 

The Lord spake, saying, . . . before all the people I will be 
glorified (v. 3). He who doubts the power or the purpose of 
the Lord to be glorified before all the people, will be in a 
worry over the researches of the scientists, or the heresy of 
the critics, or the failure of popular expectation concerning 
an answer to prayer in a case of world-wide prominence and 
interest. But he who believes in God, and believes the word 
of God, will never be disturbed by a new phase of geological 
discovery, by a new attack on the Pentateuch, by a new pro- 
claimer of old infidel objections and of old infidel denials, or 
by a new test of the faith of God's people in the denying to 
them that which they ought not to have received. Such a 
man will simply stand still and see the salvation of the Lord. 
He will have no fear that the Lord will be glorified before all 
the people; nor will he be disappointed. 

Uncover not your heads, neither rend your clothes (v. 6). 
There is such a thing as sinning through over-tenderness of 
feeling ; and unless we are on the watch just here, we shall 
fail of being both just and merciful in our sympathies and in 
our conduct. When a great crime is committed, 1t is not a wise 
exhibit of tender feelings to dwell upon the peculiar tempta- 
tions, and the peculiar weaknesses, and the unfortunate early dis- 
advantages of the brutal criminal, to a forgetfulness of the suf- 
ferings of his innocent victims, and of the wretchedness which 
his crime has brought into one home and another. It is not 
that we are to take vengeance into our own hands; but that 
we are to refrain from mourning over the execution of justice. 
It is a sinful as well as a sickly sentimentalism which gives 
its tears to the criminal class in the community, instead of 
to those who are wronged through crime. The prevalence of 
this sentimentalism is one of the stimulating causes of crime. 
There is need of the re-echoing of the words of God to his 
people over the displays of his justice, “Uncover not your 
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heads, neither rend your clothes” [in mourning over the 
evil-doers] “but let . . . the whole house of Israel bewail 
the burning which the Lord hath kindled.” Let the crime 
be mourned over, but not the criminal—as_a criminal. 

Do not drink wine nor strong drink, thou, nor thy sons with thee, 
when ye go into the tabernacle of the congregation, lest ye die 
(v. 9). That sounds very much like a total abstinence in- 
junction, so far as the priests were concerned. There is no 
suggestion there about moderate drinking, about using the 
good things of God temperately,.and all that sentimental 
bosh of preachers and ‘teachers who love liquor too well to 
give it up for their own sakes or for other people’s sake! 
Now, this injunction, just as it stands, may not seem to apply 
directly to common laymen ; but it does make a clean sweep 
in the priestly ranks. Those men who claim to be priests, 
who have “ taken orders,” who want to be counted as in the 
sacerdotal line, who even think a good deal of the vestments, 
and the position, and the surroundings of those who minister 
at the altar—if one of them takes either wine or strong drink, 
because he likes it, or because the doctor counsels it, before 
he goes to the sanctuary, he clearly disobeys God and defies 
him, and comes ‘under the threat of death for his crime. 
Some of the institutions for the priesthood were of tem- 
porary duration ; but of this prohibition of wine it was said, 
“Tt shall be a statute forever throughout your generations.” 
So far, for the priestly order. As for other people—if the 
priests are not to be trusted with just a glass of native wine 
before they go to church, who can say that he is to be trusted 
to take it with entire safety? Ifthe priests ought to let wine 
alone, who can dabble with it harmlessly ? 

That ye may put difference between holy and unholy, and be- 
tween unclean and clean ; and that ye may teach the children of 
Israel (vs, 10,11). It is one of the attractions of a glass of 
wine to those who like it, that it gives a different color to 
everything the drinker looks at, just so soon as it has any 
effect at all. If there were no effect from wine-drinking, there 
would be no temptation to drink wine. But so soon as the 
wine take hold of the brain, the brain takes hold with a new 
grip of everything it thinks of. Memory is keener, antici- 
pation is brighter, and the present is a great deal livelier. 
Everybody in sight or in thought looks brighter, too. This 
isn’t so bad a world as it seemed an hour ago! “ When the 
wine is in, the wit is out.” What does a man under the in- 
fluence of champagne know of sharp distinctions in morals, 
or in social life, or in logic? The inspired teacher was never 
more clearly inspired than when that teacher wrote, “It is 
not for kings, O Lemuel, it is not for kings to drink wine, 
»nor for princes strong drink ; lest they drink and forget the 
law, and pervert the judgment of any of the afflicted.” And 
it was God himself who insisted that priests should let wine 
and strong drink alone, lest they should fail to know the differ- 
ence between hely and unholy, clean and unclean, and lest they 
should be unable to teach the truth aright. If you want to 
know what is right, and to do what is right, and to be able to 
teach others to know and do right, do you let wine and strong 
drink alone—before you go to church, and after you come 
back from church. What is good enough for a king, and 
safe enough for a priest, can wisely be your choice wherever 
you are. 





TEACHING HINTS. 


To make the teachings of this lesson plain to the average 
scholar, it is essential to recall the circumstances under which 
Aaron and his sons had been consecrated as priests, for the 
leading of God’s worship in the tabernacle, 

The Israelites had been brought out of Egypt by a series 
of signs and wonders, in fulfillment of prophecy, in order 
that they might pass into the promised land of Canaan, to 
become there a representative nation of God’s peculiar peo- 
ple. God himself had come down upon the mountain top at 
Sinai to declare his law to his servants, and to give direc- 
tions concerning his worship. According to his plans, the 
tabernacle had been built and set up, and by his appointment 
Aaron and his sons were made priests to conduct the pre- 
scribed worship there. 

A failure to do just as God had commanded in the details 
of worship, was rebellion against God’s authority. It was not 
for any person, priest or private worshiper, to say that any 
other way than God’s declared way of worship would answer 
instead of the way commanded. Hence it was that the sin 
of the sons of Aaron, in doing, as priests, that which was con- 
trary to the commands of God, must be visited by prompt 
and severe punishment, in order that all the people might see 
that God insisted on obedience to his law, in all things, and 
by all persons, 

There is no other way of pleasing God than by doing just 
as he tells us todo, Itis not for us tosay that any of his 
commands are unimportant, We must count them all sacred, 
and we must obey them all. We must heed each one of the 
ten commandments, and whether it has to do with God’s 
worship, or with our dealings with our fellow-beings, we 
must look upon it as all-important, because it is a command 
of God. 

There are incidental teachings from this story of the pun- 





ishment of the sons of Aaron, which our scholars ought not 





to lose sight of. It is wrong to have undue sorrow over the 
triumph of justice. We ought to lament sin and its conse- 
quences, but we ought not to lament that God puts down those 
who are opposers of his truth. Not the punishment of sin, 
but the fact of sin, ought to be the cause of our sorrow of 
heart. We are all inclined to be sorry that we or that our 
friends suffer for wrong-doing. We are -not sufficiently in- 
clined to be sorry that we and our friends are such sinners as 
to deserve punishment. 

And there is a total-abstinence lesson here. The fact that 
we do not see clearly the connection of this with the rest of 
the story makes it none the less an important teaching of the 
narrative. God knows why he puts in just here a command 
to those who lead in his worship to let liquor alone. We 
ought to be warned by this commandment, whether we see 
why God spoke it, or not. 

This lesson, as a whole and in its details, is an impressive 
lesson, as showing the importance of doing just as God has 
commanded ; and the danger of disobedience, of undue sor- 
row for God’s dealings with sinners, and of drinking wine or 
strong drink—even though we are Christians or Christian 
ministers. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 

Before beginning the story of to-day, it will be best to 
recall some of the teaching about the tabernacle and the 
priests. 

If you used pictures in those lessons, reproduce them, and, 
as you question, let the children tell where and how the 
priests ministered, asking for many of the details. Who was 
the first high-priest? What relation was he to Moses? How 
much older than Moses? (Exod. 7:7.) How many years was 
Moses in the palace? How many in the desert? How old 
was Moses when he led the people out of Egypt? How old 
was Aaron then? 

Our lesson to-day is of something which took place the 
second year after they went out of Egypt, and in the same 
place where they set up the tabernacle. Where was that? 

Aaron had four sons, and all of them were priests. We 
read a great deal about them, for as God told Moses how the 
priests should dress and do, he said over and again, “ Aaron 
and his sons;” they were to have priestly garments for 
“glory and for beauty.’ The two elder sons, Nadab and 
Abihu, were specially honored and instructed. They had 
been called up into the Holy Mountain, for God told Moses 
to come before him and bring Aaron, Nadab, Abihu, and 
seventy of the elders, Who offered the first burnt offering 
after the tabernacle was all finished? With what fire was it 
burned on the altar? How did the people feel when they 
saw fire from heaven accepting the offering? 

It was on that very day, or the next morning, that Nadab 
and Abihu were to offer incense in the holy place. What 
altar stood there? The censer was a golden vessel which 
held fire; and while one priest held it, the other sprinkled 
frankincense and spices on the burning coals, and the sweet 
odor and fragrant smoke filled all the holy place. 

Do you remember an aged priest who was doing that in 
his turn in the temple, when an angel spoke to him? That 
was what Nadab and Abihu were to do that day. They took 
the censer and the incense and fire, not the coals on the altar- 
fire touched by God, and which he said should never go out; 
but they took common fire, such as their own hands could 
kindle, and offered it before the golden altar. Was that obey- 
ing God? Like a lightning stroke the fire of the Lord, which 
they would not use, flashed on them, and they were dead. 

They fell in the holy place, where they had dared to sin. 
The fire sent in love and mercy to those who obeyed, was 
judgment upon those who did not obey. Where they sinned, 
there they died. 

What could their father say? Moses, their uncle, spoke to 
Aaron, and told him what the Lord said: “I will be sancti- 
fied in them that come nigh me, and before all the people 
I will be glorified.” Could the troubled father say one word 
to excuse his rash sons? Was there any great sin of his own, 
any broken commandment for which he could remember the 
judgment of God? Thinking strange thoughts, “he held his 
peace.” In silence he looked on while Moses called two men, 
who were cousins of Moses and Aaron, to come and lift and 
carry the dead menaway. Their bodies and clothes were not 
burned. In their priestly robes, the same that had been set 
apart for holy service, the ephods, the girdles, the bonnets or 
mitres on their heads, their kinsmen carried them out of 
sight, and found graves to,bury them in the wilderness out- 
side the camp. There were two more brothers to come and 
take their places. Could they take time, or dare, to tell their 
sorrow or grief? It was the custom of mourners to take off 
their garments and rend or tear them, wrapping themselves 
in sackcloth, and putting dust or ashes on their heads. 

But Moses told the brothers they must not do this, they 
were anointed as their brothers had been with holy oil, and 
their bodies and all they wore consecrated for holy work. 
He told them not to go from the door of the tabernacle, lest 
they too should die if they disobeyed. 

Moses said all the people should mourn for the burning 
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that God had kindled in his wrath. They were to remember 
the sin and its punishment, but not to weep and mourn for the 
sinful men who in that holy spot had wilfully broken God’s 
law. Is it not a strange thing that those two men, after all 
they had been thught and all they had seen of God’s power 
and holiness and glory, could have done so useless and wicked 
athing? Would it not have been easier to have used the fire 
God had already provided than to have kindled their own in 

-acommon way? Did they know what they were doing? 
Then and there, God said to Aaron, “ Do not drink wine nor 
strong drink, thou, nor thy sons, when ye go into the taber- 
nacle, lest ye die”’ That was to be a law forever. Does not 
that look as if Nadab and Abihu had been drinking enough 
to make them reckless and wild? God would have them know 
the difference between holy and unholy things, and so teach 
the people all that he had spoken by Moses. If strong drink 
will steal away the senses, is it any less dangerous for people 
now, than for priests then? This is a fearful picture of God’s 
anger against those who disobey or treat lightly his word or 
service. 

Whom did God send to be our example of obedience to his 
father’s will? How was his life offered forus? He, the sin- 
less one, died as an atonement for our sin. 

Is it ahy better for those who trust their own righteousness, 
claiming merit for their own goodness and refuse to accept 
him as their Saviour, than it was for the wicked priests to 
offer strange fire instead of that which God had provided ? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





O WORSHIP THE LORD | 


IN THE BEAUTY OF HOLINESS, | 








RIGHT REVERENCE IN WORSHIP. 
WHEN THOU GOEST TO THE HOUSE OF GOD 
KEEP 
THY FOOT, 
BE NOT RASH WITH 
THY MOUTH, 
LET NOT 
THY HEART 


BE HASTY TO UTTER ANYTHING BEFORE GOD. 


a 





NOW THEREFORE ARK WE ALL HERE PRESENT 
BEFORE GOD. 











To OBEY IS BETTER THAN SACRIFICE. 











Put A DIFFERENCE 


BETWEEN 

HoLy UNHOLY, 
D 

CLEAN UNCLEAN, 


WHO SHALL STAND IN HIS HOLY PLACE? 
HE THAT HATH CLEAN HANDS 
AND A PURE HEART. 














I WILL BE SANCTIFIED IN THEM 
THAT COME NIGH ME, 
YE CANNOT DRINK 
THE LORD'S THE CUP OF 


CUP DEVILS: 


CHOOSE YE THEREFORE, 














Do NOT DRINK WINE NOR STRONG DRINK. 











ILLUSTRATION HINTS. 


When the ark of the Lord was brought into the house of 
Dagon, a broken idol, a deserted temple, and a smitten people 
were the evidence of God’s vengeance for the profanation 
(1 Sam. 5). The people of Beth-shemesh who dared to look 
into the sacred mysteries of the ark were smitten with a 
plague from Jehovah (1 Sam.6). Uzza, when he put forth a 
thoughtless hand to steady the ark of Jehovah, was struck 
down as if by a lightning stroke (1 Chron. 13: 9-14). Strange 
legends come to us from heathendom, telling how in some 
long-past period of history the profaners of the holy mys- 
teries of the gods were smitten with death or madness. 

Contrast with the conduct of Nadab and Abihu, the rever- 
ence displayed by the young King Edward, of England. One 
of his companions, wishing to aid him in his efforts to grasp 
something just beyond his reach, placed a large Bible for him 
to step on. “No,” said Edward, stooping to lift the volume, 





“T shall never tread on God’s holy word.” Possibly there 
was a touch of superstition here ; but was not the spirit com- 
mendable? What is sacred is to be held as sacred. The 
meanest thief is the one who runs off with a church-collec- 


tion ; for he adds sacrilege to his other crime. Show how we 


may in a very real sense offer strange fire. Is there not some- 
thing of irreyerence in the chipped coins and torn bills that 
find their way into the contribution box? Custom may make 
us treat sacred things with levity. Luther tells us that he knew 
priests whose sacred office had become a mere form, and who, 
instead of repeating the proper formula in the consecration 
of the bread and wine, mumbled irreverently, “Bread thou 
art, and bread thou wilt remain ;—wine thou art, and wine 
thou wilt remain.” Has our church-going degenerated into a 
meaningless form ? 

Then there is a warning as to the part intemperance plays 
in promoting irreverence. A drunken man who stumbles 
intoa church is neither likely to maintain decorum during 
worship nor to gain much good for himself. One hardly 
expects anything better than oaths, and blasphemy, and irrev- 
erence in a liquor saloon. The punch-bowl has never yet 
been proved to be a valuable auxiliary to the worship of God. 

The Sin of Irreverence.—See Gotthold’s Emblems, No. 29,— 
Going to Church ; Bertram’s Homiletic Cyclopsdia, p. 838, 
% 5071,—Reverence in Worship; @ 5073,—Prince and Ser- 
vant; 3 5074,—How much may be Revealed by a Laugh; 
Foster’s Prose Illustrations, First Series, p. 563, 3 5064,— 
Christian Reverence; ¢ 5065, Profanation and Superstition ; 
p. 685, 3 6211, Preparation for Worship; ?6215,—Rash Vows 
and Babbling Voices ; Second Series, p. 509, 2 9981,—A 
Warning against Irreverence; p. 489, 2 9804,—A Priest’s 
Impiety. 

The Punishment of Irreverence.—See Foster's Prose Ilustra- 
tions, First Series, p. 686, 3 6224,—A Terrible Warning ; p. 
538, 3 4814,—The Certainty of Punishment; Second Series, 
p- 681, 3 11,560,—The Punishment of Sacrilege. 

Intemperance and Irreverence.—Foster’s Prose Illustrations, 
First Series, p. 664, 3 6040,—The Spirit of Wine; p. 207, 3 
1660,—The Degradation of Drunkenness; Second Series, p. 
505, 2 9950,—The Companions of Intemperance; 2 9953,— 
The Personal Effect of Intemperance ; Spencer’s Things New 
and Old, p. 474, 3 1666,—The Punishment of Drunkenness. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 

Considering the significance which proper names have in 
the East, it seems a horrible opening to the narrative of the 
fearful travesty that “Nadab and Abihu” should thus open 
the scene by name. Nadab, as we all know, means “liberal,” 
and is connected by root with the word for the free-will offer- 
ing. Abihu means “My Father is He,” that is,God. But 
this circumstance, no less than the fact that they were sons of 
Aaron, that they had been of the company who “ saw the God 
of Israel,” and that they had just been consecrated as priests to 
God, interferes not in the least with the lesson which God 
was éver teaching his people, and which the Orientals are this 
day so slow to learn, namely, that God is no respecter of per- 
sons. If one will not sanctify God by respecting and obeying 
his plain ordinances, God will sanctify himself in them. 

We know that David and Solomon, and other kings too, 
added to or varied from the Levitical rites, both temporarily 
and permanently. We know that common sense teaches both 
that no law can demand the impossible, and that to obey [the 
universal law of heart-obedience] and to show mercy are better 
than sacrifice; but a wanton disregard of the plain directions, 
whether the matter seems purely formal or not, is not to be 
excused. In the modern Orient, the command or opinion of 
a priest or bishop or patriarch is considered as above any 
written law of the Lord; and as binding as (if not really) 
a special revelation. But this lesson shows that oriental 
notions were not up to Jehovah’s standard of requirement. 
When David projected and Solomon accomplished the build- 
ing of a permanent house for the Lord, with additional rites and 
ceremonies, they had prophetic sanction from the Lord. But 
just as the tabernacle was dedicated, there was no call for an 
offering of any superfluous sort, such as the Lord had not 
commanded. 

Perhaps conjecture is idle as to the nature of the “strange 
fire.” It is safer to take the Bible definition, and say that it 
was “which he commanded them not;” and that is all we 
can know about it. That is true enough ; but yet it doeg not 
cut off all room for a plausible conjecture. If we take “ fire” 
in its strictest sense, it will puzzle us to know what kind of 
simple “ fire” it was which the Lord had not commanded— 
or, to put it in the other form, which he had commanded not 
to be used. In general, throughout the Pentateuch, there is 
no command against any sort of fire; the command simply 
directs the use of “fire” in the simplest way. Only on one 
occasion throughout the whole year is it commanded to use 
fire from off the altar, namely, Leviticus 16: 12, when the 
high-priest. must do it on the great day of atonement. Every 
canon of interpretation which applies to the mention of that 
kind of fire in this place, and the unqualified mention of sim- 
ple fire in other places, seems to show that simple fire only 
was intended in the other places. It must be that the fire of 





Nadab and Abihu was “strange” in some other way than in 
its not being fire from the altar, or fire originally kindled by 
the “ glory.” 

A fire of “strange incense” we can understand from Exo- 
dus 30; but that seems unlikely here. It is plain, too, that 
offering anything by fire (for the fire itself cannot be con- 
sidered as an offering, either in the light of this narrative, or 
in that of the rest of the Pentateuch) in any way not com- 
manded by God «would be “strange.” There is nothing 

“strange” in putting fire in the censer, nor in putting incense 
thereon ; for both, in terms, are according to commandment. 
The remaining portion of the verse is the part which declares 
wherein the sin consisted. The ancient and oriental view of 
the “strange” appears clearly in some of the ancient para- 
phrases and translations. The Peshitto Syriac, for example, 
says, “and offered before the Lord strange fire (or, fire in a 
strange manner) that was not in its time (or, season), which 
was not (or, which he had not) commanded them. If an offer- 
ing was the right kind of victim, but yet was not offered in 
the right way, or if the eating or other attendant rite was 
not done at the proper time, it would not be accepted. It 
seems clear that the fire and incense—for both make up the 
“ fire’’—offered out of time, or at a wrong place in the exer- 
cises, would be as natural an interpretation of the “strange” 
fire as could be had. This seems to be the most ancient 
interpretation ; and yet it must be admitted that very many 
suppose the fire to have been strange because not taken from 
the altar. 

“ Before the Lord” is a phrase which includes all the 
“ space between the ark of the covenant and the brazen altar, 
both that within the tabernacle and that without it.” The 
place where Nadab and Abihu were slain appears to have 
been without the tabernacle. 

It is also to be noticed that the time of their offering and 
being slain seems to have been one when it was not proper to 
offer incense. It has been conjectured that they intended 
their offering as an accompaniment to the people’s joy at the 
appearance of the glory of the Lord. It would be easy, also, 
to add biblical examples to show that it was likely that fire 
was already on the altar, before the glory sent for the fire and 
consumed the victim. 

The “strange fire” has a fearful parallel in modern times 
in the Eastern “holy fire” which is produced by wretched 
trick every Easter—or rather, the Saturday before—in the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem. There is crazy 
excitement enough then and there—quite as much as ardent 
spirits could produce; and loss of life is not unheard of. But 
the writer has seen many an ecclesiastic under the influence of 
liquor attending, if not officiating, about the Holy Sepulchre, 
in the main area of the church, on Easter Sunday. 

“ Devoured ” is a phrase which the Orientals love for such 

an expression ; but it is simply “ate” in the original; and 
thus they use it. We use it thus too; and quite as much also in 
the expanded phrase which is only hinted at here. “Ate their 
lives” is intended. Their bodies were not consumed. To 
consume the victim to ashes, indeed, was almost an idiomatic 
phrase for fall acceptance. Here the fire destroyed and re- 
jected. . 
As to mourning, we can hardly draw a parallel between the 
requirements of Jehovah’s service and other customs; and 
even then the point of comparison would be far later. The 
custom of rending the garments is familiar as an oriental 
sign of mourning, and sois that of baring the head—anciently. 
But we are here to look at the special command in this case, 
and the law of the Levitical service in general. The people 
might mourn; the great body, with whom the members suf- 
fered—here the chief members and the chief sufferers, might 
bewail; but those purified for the service might not defile 
themselves ceremonially, even for their own dead, 

Here, again, it is necessary to observe how thoroughly for- 
mal and symbolical were the rites and practices and subjects 
thus hedged in by divine command. Aaron and his house 
must submit in silence, without any expression of grief by 
outward sign. But the sadness of heart is not constrained ; 
and those who have not the signs of the Lord’s consecration 
or separation upon them, that is, the people generally, may 
“ bewail.” 

The better educated lawyers will tell us that there should 
be no difference put between mala prohibiia and mala in se ; and 
they are right. Things indifferent in themselves become 
things wrong to be done when the law prohibitsthem. (It is 
not so when things against conscience are commanded, or 
things conscience requires are forbidden, by the law.) Such 
is the connection between body and spirit, between material 
expression and apiritual exercise, in this world, that we can- 
not at will break the vessel and be sure that we retain the 
water of life. Our Bibles are but ink and paper; but where 
would be the enlivening and enlightening word if we should 
burn them? So the things of the ceremonial law, which 
could never of themselves make perfect the conscience of the 
worshipers, had a significance which carried the apprehension 
of salvation along with them. Though only carnal ordinances, 
with meats and drinks and divers washings, it was yet imposed 
until a time of reformation, and until that time it stood with 
fearful sanction to uphold it. 
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CHINA AND THE CHINESE,* 


If there is one nation more than another about which 
the Christian people of the United States need accurate 
and trustworthy information, it is China. Our relations 
vo that land and its people are of the highest.importance, 
involving in their scope the underlying principles of both 
vur nationality and our religion ; yetthe popular impres- 
sions concerning both China and the Chinese are as 
defective as they are indefinite. Every new help to an 
understanding of this subject ought, therefore, to be wel- 

vomed as a popular boon. 

One of the latest works in this sphere, The Foreigner 
in China, does not, as might be supposed, marrate the 
residence of a foreigner in China, but it aims to give a 
summary of the leading events in the intercourse of China 
with other nations, from the arrival of the Portuguese at 
Uanton, early in the sixteenth century, down to the sign- 
ing of the two treaties negotiated at Peking last Novem- 
ber with the new American Commission. The period 
covered by this survey is nearly four centuries, and the 
author’s divisions of his subject enatle his readers to 
obtain a clear view of the leading events during the 
whole time. 

Dr. Wheeler was & missionary, in China, of the Ameri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, from 1865 to 1873. His 
residence at both Foochow and Peking gave him special 
facilities for preparing this sketch, and fairly estimating 
the results of the events he narrates. As a whole, the 
work does him credit, and his readers have a trustworthy 
and compendious account of the leading events which 
are worth knowing on this subject.. His experience has 
assisted him to select competent authorities for his state- 


ments out of a large number of writers; and ina careful: 


perusal of his digest we have a to detect any con- 
spicuous errors. 
The number of Protestant Hibdoith ss who have pub- 


lished works relating to China is already large,—much 


larger than the general reader supposes. In 1867, Mr. 


Alexander Wylie, of the London Mission, published, at 
Shanghai, his Memorials of Protestant Missionaries to 
the Chinese, in which he gave short biographical notes of 
three hundred and thirty-eight persons, and a list of two 
hundred and twenty-eight publications from their pens 
in the English languagealone. Among American authors 
the names of Abeal, Williams, Maclay, Speer, Nevins, 
Taylor, Gibson, Martin, Knowlton, and Bonney will occur 
to some of our readers as those who have reported upon 
the work in which they have been engaged. The list of 
English authors in this field is even longer, not including 
many biographies. There is, therefore, no lack of books 
upon the Chinese question; yet new ones, like the 
present, are needed to attract and inform those who are 


interested in it, and bring up the information to date. 


Dr. Wheeler’s eight years’ residence in China has 


athe Foreigner tn Chi _ z. a eee D.D. ey jh iy 1 
nm by Professor wyer, Chicago 
Griggs & Oo. Price, $1.25. PRA Pe 


apparently not given him a high idea of the’ intellectual 
or social ‘attainments of the Chinese, ‘Referring to thé 
pedple, he says, “ Previous to the arrival of Europeans at 
Canton, the government of China had given much en- 


‘couragement to foreign commerce, and statistical records 


exist to the present day which show a perfect knowledge 
in that country of the advantages of trade with the 
nations of the West. Unhappily, a condition of things 
arose unfriendly to peace, tending to a war of races, In 
seeking for a cause of this change in the course of events, 
we are compelled to recognize first of all the arrogant 
pretensions to superiority on the part of the Chinese, 
They had never met with a people whom they considered 
at all comparable to themselves in point of civilization. 
Their traditions and the culture of their schools had 
deeply impressed the national mind that all but them- 
selves were barbarians; while their long experience with 
the border tribes, and the conflict of ages with the 
aboriginal inhabitants, had shaped towards inferior and 
unfriendly states a policy of proud assumption, and of 
utter disregard of those just principles which they them- 
selves confessed to be of great value in the home adminis- 
tration.” Again he says, “ China has long had the credit 


‘| of having invented writing, paper, printing, gunpowder, 


and the mariner’s compass, with perhaps no better claim 
than her own arrogant pretensions, and the general ten- 
dency among Europeans to assign to that nation anything 
the origin of which is unknown or obscure. It is prob- 
able that paper and ink were introduced from the West,” 
Now, in both these extracts there is a looseness of 
statement and facility of deduction, which is so common 
in books upon China that it accounts for much of the 
erroneous estimate in which she is still regarded. When 
a man of the experience and attainments of Dr, Wheeler 
puts out a book, we reasonably expect that every page 
will bear the, marks of careful research and accurate 
description, But here we have some assertions which 
certainly exhibit a want of care, and should be taken 
with great allowance. The statistical records which exist 
to the present day, dating back to the fourteenth century 
and previous, and showing a perfect knowledge of the 
advantages of trade with the nations of the West, do not 
sustain this estimate, so far as they haye been made 
known to Europeans. Even the voyages of the two 
Arabian travelers to Canfu, or Kan-pu, near Hangchow 
(not Canton, as Dr. Wheeler supposes), about A. D. 850 
and 877, do not indicate much appreciation of the advan- 
tages of foreign trade at that date. But what had 
Europeans to give in trade to the Chinese in those days? 
The latter seem to have been in every respect better off, 

In this first extract it will be seen that Dr. Wheeler 
ascribes the coming war of races “to. the arrogant pre- 
tensions of the Chinese to superiority,” and then admits 
that “they had never met with a people whom, they. con- 
sidered at all comparable to themselves.” How, then, 
could they, in such a state of real ignorance of other 
nations, be blamed for considering themselves superior to 
the border tribes, which were all inferior and unfriendly 
states, and to the traders from Arabia, Malaysia, and 
Mongolia, who came to their ports and cities? How were 
the Chinese officials to learn the natare and excellencies 
of the civilization of European lands in the days of 
Louis XIV. and George’ LII., of whose existence they 
otily knew from the turbulent seamen, whose base con- 
duct Dr. Wheeler describes in this chapter? The alter- 
cation between the Portuguese and English he justly 
stigmatizes as one “ of the contests of mercantile avarice 
frequently witnessed in the East which has so unfavorably 
impressed the Chinese as to European character.” Their 
inability to ascertain the facts of the two civilizations 
should in fairness serve as an excuse and a reason for 
defending their shores from such freebooters as Pinto, 
Weddel, and the Dutch on the Percadore Islands. Let 
us ask, Which side showed the most arrogant assumption 
in the incident mentioned on page 83, when the mer- 
chants interfered to prevent. the execution in front of 
their factories? 

In the second quotation given, Dr, Wheeler charges the 
Chinese with arrogant pretensions because they have been 
eredited, with the invention of certain things; but. they 
themselves have never claimed that they alone invented 
these things, or were the first to use them. It is quite as 
natural to suppose that similar wants suggested similar 
inventions in different ages and lands, as to take the 
author’s conclusion, ‘that it is more consistent with 


part, were invented only once, when mankind were 
altogether in one place.” If he had reflected how rapidly 
our own knowledge of other lands and ages in Western 
Asia is changing by the discoveries of Schliemann, 
Layard, Mariette, and others, he would have given the 





ing missionary work in China,” 


reason and revelation to suppose that they, for the most. 





ture, and suspended his winalivita as to the origin of 
paper and ink. He cannot be ignorant, either, that the 
word rendered barbarians by foreigners, who naturally 
then transfer into it all their own ideas of the English 
word, more properly denotes people who are ignorant of 
the Chinese language, and that even some of the Emperor’s 
peaceable subjects living on his western borders are 80 
called, 

It isan easy kind of criticism to prove how little the 
Chinese know or have done by the mode adopted by Dr. 
Wheeler in his opening chapter; but when the fragmen- 
tary nature, of their earliest records is considered, it is 
going very far to conclude that whatever is not mentioned 
in those records did not probably exist, or was not known. 
We were not aware that the Chinese ever claimed to pos- 
sess .a remarkable inventive genius; and if they had not 
had the mechanical skill and industry he allows them, 
they would have fared badly while waiting for the arrival 
of foreigners with machines and manufactures. What 
we dislike in‘these discussions about the Chinese is the 
constant comparison of them with other nations, and 
blaming or disparaging them when they have had no 
chance to learn what existed in other climes'and times. 
Dr: Wheeler has too much consideration for them to 
withhold a candid estimate of their actual attainments, 
and to jadge them by their opportunities rather than the 
notions entertained of them by foreigners. 

Chapter VIIT. of this work is devoted to an estimate 
of the “ numerous and extraordinary d.fliculties attend- 
which are given under 
five heads. The language is placed first; then comes 
national vanity, universal ignorance, and popular super- 
stition. These difficulties do not strike us as either very 
numerous or extraordinary. If the people themselves 
can learn the language, it should not be regarded as such 
a great obstacle to a well-educated, earnest missionary 
to get such an acquaintance with the written and spoken 
languages as will enable him to communicate his message 
in an intelligible mannertothem. Dr. Wheeler strangely 
calls the characters “ pagan symbols ;” but did he ever 
try to estimate the enormous difficulty which they have 
for centuries placed in the way of those who use them 
beeoming acquainted with the thoughts: and history ot 
other nations? Those who know only these symbols 
cannot learn how to read any other language without 
the aid of the voice of one who can read it. However 
well acquainted a Chinese may be with another tongue, 
as English, he cannot write a work in his own, by means 
of which alone one of his countrymen could learn to 
read English, for the characters cannot express its sounds 
and inflections. This peculiarity has isolated the people 
from’ their fellow-men more than we commonly think, 
and is now one of the greatest obstacles in the way of 
their learning what they ought to know of other lands. 

The other difficulties mentioned furnish the very reasons 
why the author and his colleagues went to China to evan- 
gelize the people; and they are no greater in that country 
than elsewhere, perhaps less than in some other mission 
fields. It would not have been amiss to have stated some 
of the peculiar encouragements for the reception of the 
truth, in China, in connection with these obstacles. 

The last of the five difficulties is thus described: “ An- 
other difficulty attending missionary labor in the Far East, 
repeatedly mentioned or alluded to in these pages, is 
implied in this statement: ‘In respect to morality and 
religion, the Chinese nation has not yet discovered our 
superiority, Nor is this to be wondered at.’”” This sen- 
tence is not very clear, but the next few pages show that 
he regards the opium trade as the chief obstacle coming 
under this head, and that the British nation is chargeable 
with all the evils that have flowed from it. His knowl- 
edge of the sad results undoubtedly flowing from using 
the drug, tinctures his views on other troubles which the 
people suffer; for he goes to the length of assuring his 
readers that “‘ without doubt, the dreadful famine which 
recently scourged North China was principally owing to 
the spread of pqppy cultivation. , A large proportion,of 
the richest soil in that region has been devoted to. the 
nurture of this plant, and, in consequence, the granaries 
were leftempty, with no provision for a year of drought.” 
To those who are acquainted with the climate and produc- 
tions of the northern provinces of China, asentence so.mis- 
leading throws doubt on many other statements in this 
work. Famines have,occurred in that region from time 
to time during many, centuries, as the topographies 
record; and the empty. granaries are to be found in all 
parts of China at all times. 

Dr. Wheeler ascribes some «cts of the British Govern- 
ment and its officials to their desire to uphold the opium 
trade, which were not due to that as the chief cause, 
though the evil results of this trade are not exaggerated 
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causes which led the British to aid in suppressing the 
Tai-ping rebellion, and says that one of them was the 
“fact that the use of opium was utterly prohibited by 
the government at Nanking ;” and “ this had a strong 
influence in shaping the policy of the English merchants.” 
Thé reason here assigned had no perceptible influence in 
comparison with the pressing need to put an end to the 
terrible carnage and ruin which were rapidly depopulat- 
ing the valley of the Yangtse River. Colonel Gordon aided 
the Imperialists in restoring peace and safety, bécause their 
success promised to saye the people from destruction. 
Dr, Wheeler’s information on this topic was imperfect, 
and indeed his whole chapter on the rebellion is unsatis- 
factory, considering the extent, duration, and nature of 
that dreadful struggle. 


Unheralded by any blare of the advertising trumpet, 
there comes to us a handsomely bound volume of over 
three hundred pages which styles itself Geraldine: A 
Souvenir of the St. Lawrence. Not only does it make its 
début unannounced, but it presents itself unaccompanied 
by the author’s name, though the said author is declared to 
be “a well-known poet.” Clearly, then, the work is 
expected to stand upon its own merits, without any ad- 
ventitious aids whatsoever. Geraldine is a rhymed story, 
—a novel in verse, after the style of Lucile, and Katrina, 
and Aurora Leigh, and Olrig Grange; but it is with 
Lucile that the author deprecates a comparison in his 
brief prose preface. There he declares that he never has 
read Owen Meredith’s romance, and not only so, but had 
selected. his theme, and the anapestic measure as his 
vehicle of expression, before Lucile saw the light. As it 
is over twenty years since Lucile was given to the world, 
the author is not a youth, and has twice over heeded 
Horace’s advice to authors about waiting. Therefore 
we may be supposed to have here the efflorescence of his 
poetic endeavor. The narrative power of the author is 
pronounced : he carries on the story with an even flow, 
though most readers, we fancy, will murmur a little at 
the many becalmings ‘the stream has, over long. meta- 
physical discussions about poetry and art—their limita- 
tions and functions, with many another kindred topic. 
As to the artistic quality of this poem we enter some 
demurrers. Theanapestic verse is too rollicking for along, 
serious story; still, im» descriptions of scenery, it is 
choicely handled. We would note the pictures of the 
Thousand Isles—the passage of La Chine—the sail up 
the Saguenay—the storm on the lake, and some rich, glow- 
ing paintings of sunsets. When conversations are 
introduced, the measure is apt to run into something too 
prosaic, For example: 

“*T’m your debtor 

Again, Mrs. Lee. Don’t increase the large debt 

By some stroke of your tongue more sarcastical yet. 

Let us take to the water-like ducks, with a quack,’— 

And he nudged a good doctor near by.” 
So too when the author falls into his favorite line of dis- 
cussion he grows less poetical. He is pre-eminently at 
his high-water mark in sketching natural scenery ; in 
other words, he is a landscapist, not a painter of por- 
traits. But we would not deny him skill in portraits ; 
for the four characters of the poem stand out with clear 
definition from the background of the finer description. 
We would call attention with emphasis to the pure 
Christianity of the sentiment always put into the mouth 
6f Geraldine. It is no stilted morality—no high-flown 
philosophy ; it is that true religion which is not allowed 
often to show itself in novels, prose or verse,—the veri- 
table teachings of the cross of Christ. There are a good 
many minor points in which we do not fall in with the 
art of Geraldine; but when it comes to the spirit of its 
Christianity, we have only praise. The author has not 
hesitated “ to speak boldly in the name of Jesus; ” and 
for this religious readers will give him thanks. (16mo, 
pp. 321. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. Price, $1.25.) 


If the imprimatur of any publishing house were to be 
accepted as affording good indication of the probable 
excellence of juvenile books, that of Thomas Nelson and 
Sons would certainly be called a recommendation to the 
reader. Not many publishers have succeeded, in a long 
course of years, in offering so many books well suited for 
reading by boys and girls between twelve and twenty,— 
books of thoroughly wholesome tone, well written, and 
so presenting solid information as to instruct the reader 
and stimulate his desire for further knowledge. The 
Nelsons’ special successes have been in their books of 
travel and natural history; two subjects of perennial 
interest to all young readers. Two recent books which 
they have published in the former department are praise- 
worthy additions to their list: The Eastern Archipelago, 
in which the anonymous author of a volume descriptive 
of Recent Polar Voyages gives an account of the natural 





features, animals, strange plants, and stranger inhabi- 
tants of the eastern islands; and The Lake Regions of 
Central Africa, by John Geddie. Mr. Geddie’s “ record 
of modern discovery” performs for Africa a service simi- 
lar to that rendered for arctic exploration by the volume 
on Recent Polar Voyages, mentioned above ; it offers a 
modest but sufficiently complete introduction to the larger 
works of Barth, Livingstone, Stanley,and Thomson, being 
especially valuable in connection with the books of 
Stanley and Thomson. Both volumes are fuily illus- 
trated. (The Eastern’ Archipelago, 12mo, cloth, illus- 
trated, price $2.00 ; The Lake Regions of Central Africa, 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, price $1.50,, New York: Thomas 
Nelson and Sons.) 


To live in the full enjoyment of Christ’s love, and to 
realize his presence daily, the disciple must be willing 
to renounce the frivolities of the world. No man can 
serve two masters. This lesson is yery beautifully illus- 
trated in Letting Down the Bars, by Mra. A..K, Dunning. 
Mr. Hosmer, a country minister, with a large family and 
a small salary, is specially careful in cautioning his boys 
and girls against any letting down of the bars which pro- 
tect the pasture from invasion, The simple story is very 
naturally told, and younger and older readers will find it 
helpful and bracing, (16mo, illustrated, pp. 271, Phila- 
delphia: The Presbyterian Board of Publication. Price, 
$1.00. ) 


WORK AND WORKERS. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1881. 


Kansas, state, at Emporia ._- October 11-13 
Pennsylvania, state, at Johnstown, ........... October 18-20 
Maine, state, at Waterville .-....-.-..-.------- October 25-27 
Vermont, state, at Bellows Falls__-----..-. 2... October 25-27 


New Hampshire, state, at.Rochester__.. _.......November 1-3 
Rhode Island, state, at Proyidenee, -..... ~s.+November 9, 10 
New Jersey, state, at Passaic.....---...1.-4.- +November 15-17 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

The September meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school 
Association was held at 130 State Street, Brooklyn. 

After the opening exercises, a letter was read from Mr. 
8. ©, Smith of Copiapo, Chili. Mr. Smith states that his 
Sunday-school at thig place numbers about thirty chil- 
dren, half of whom English and half Spanish. An- 
other Sunday-school at Caldera, which can only be visited 
once eyery fortnight, has an equal numberof children, 
with a larger proportion of those who understand Dnglish. 
“ We can use,” he writes, ‘“Sunday-school literature in 
Spanish to any amount. The distribution of religious 
literature is by far the most potent means of preaching 
the gospel here, and our work in the Sunday-school is, 
perhaps, the most important branch of our labor. There 
are six classes in the Sunday-school of Copiapo, and four 
in that of Caldera. Our day-school numbers thirty-five ; 
we have no native teachers, but the work progresses 
gradually, and the best recent sign is the conversion of 
some of the children.” 

Mrs. Joanwides, who with Mrs. Dewars has undertaken 
the charge of Mrs. Constantine’s work in Athens, has 
been much in need of Bibles for the older girls, whom she 
teaches ; but she could not obtain. them because the 
modern Greek edition is large and too expensive for poor 
people. They have now been sent to her, and she writes: 
“T am so glad we are to have the Bibles. I have sent for 
six copies, and this answer to prayer strengthens my 
faith, and is another proof that the Lord is blessing my 
work, The school will need cards, hymn-books, and 
library books, so that the donation will serve for this out- 
lay, and we thank your society for this practical expres- 
sion ‘of sympathy and good-will. Thirty-nine children 
come to our Sunday-school, and tears often fill my eyes 
as I look upon their eager faces, and pray that they may 
be, one and all, among the multitude of those around the 
great white throne praising God forever.” Mrs,” Con- 
stantine hopes to establish a Sunday-school-in her new 
field of labor; but, although the congregations are large, 
there are few women and children. Mr. Bowen has a 
nice Sunday-school for Armenian children, and Mr. 
Perin an English Sunday-school for the children of rail- 
way operatives ; and in the fall a school will be founded 
for Greek children. 

And now as regards the German territory. There are 
in the province of Silesia, in thirty different places, thirty- 
four Sunday-schools, with 235 teachers, who are éndeav- 
oring to bring 5,026’ehildfen to the Lord. Besides these 
schools, there are held in many places catechetical exer- 
cises for children, where the children are not taught in 





the class system, but by the minister alone. All the 
teachers of the four Sunday-schools in Breslau meet in a 
conference every two monthsin the Bethany Chapel. The 
Bethany Sunday-schkool has about twenty-five classes, with 
twenty to thirty children in each class. Smaller classes 
would be preferable, but neither teachers nor room can be 
obtained for further division. Although the teachers 
attempt a personal acquaintance with each child, the 
numbers are so great that their object is not thoroughly 
accomplished; the library is not as well used as it would 
be if they were not forced, from lack of means, to require 
the children to pay for the privilege of taking ‘out the 
books ; they would like to ‘give them a children’s paper, 
but cannot afford to do it, but as they are children of the 
lower classes it Would be a great blessing to give them 
something good to read at home. Miss Lachmund who 
is in charge of the confirmation class of this school, hopes 
that many of its members have given their hearts to 
Christ. 

A letter from Usihlonono of Imtsliane Station, Natal, 
a faithful native preacher and Sunday-school worker, 
says that they have had a Sunday-school there for a long 
time: Men, women, aud children gather to this Sunday- 
school, both from the station and from the surrounding 
Kraals; some can read very well in the Bible, and others 
are learning. They need a Sunday-school room very 
much, as they now meet under an old tree. There ate 
now also Sunday-schools in all the stations among the 
Zulus; they have the New and some parts of the Old 
‘Testament printed in Zulu. Many are deeply interested 
in Sunday-school instruction. - ' 

Mr. Jelen, of Warsaw, says he has introduced a Sun- 
day-school into his Bohemian congregation ; his Bohe- 
mians are descendants 6f those driven to Poland by 
persecution, and are very ignorant; they can read Ger- 
man type, however, fairly well. 

Mr. Iseli has been called before the authorities once 
more for continuing his Sunday-school, bat on proving 
that he had no Catholic children in his school, was dis- 
charged. e 

Mr. Woodruff, in closing, spoke of the work of Mr. 
Dwight in South America. It was: the opinion of this 
worker that the only way to stop the constant civil wars 
was to have the people become earnest Christians. 








COUNCILS IN PROSPECT. 
—The next annual convention of the Towa Sunday- 


school Association will be held at Webster City, from 
May 31 to June 2, 1882. 








EVANGELISM. 


— Considerable success is now said to follow the work 
of the Salvation Army in Paris. Numbers of young work- 
ing men and their wives have already been brought under 
the influence of the gospel. This success is doubtless 
done to a wise modification of the methods of the Army, 
which awakened so much opposition at first. 

—At the nineteenth annual Christian Conference 
recently held at Perth, Scotland, much emphasis was laid 
upon the necessity for more active evangelistic work on 
the part of the churches. It was felt that one of the 
most pressing needs of the age, especially in great cities, 
is aggressive and fearless preaching of the doctrine of 
repentance and faith for the remission of sins. 

—Here is an effective testimony to the value of open- 
air and other evangelistic services, from the correspond- 
ent of an English religious journal. He writes: “The 
forces that are keeping back the tides of misery, ruf- 
fianism, and even barbarism, in England, are kept in 
operation by these informal services. Although they 
seldom receive official recognition, they are doing a work 
beyond all estimation in a merely social point of view. 
. . . The most serious thing that can happen to Christian 
churches is that real Christian and effective evangelism 
among the masses should be carried on without their 
interest and co-operation.” 


—lIn all our large cities there is, side by side with the 
church-going classes, a large class of persons who are 
rarely or never found within the walls of a church, A 
commendable enterprise designed to reach persons of this 
class has just been commenced in Brooklyn. Some time 
ago the offer of the Music Hall for free gospel services on 
Sunday afternoons was formally made to the Rev. George 
F. Pentecost. This offer was gladly accepted, and the first 
services were held in the hall on Sunday, October 2. It is 
announced that similar services will be kept up from Sun- 
day to Sunday by Mr. Pentecost, whose object will be to 
make them as popular, unsectarian, and unconventional 
as possible. While it is expected that mutch good will 
result from these services to the class for which they are 
more particularly designed, it is also hoped that they 
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will awaken and stimulate a greater inter- 
est in evangelistic work among the churches 


at large. 





TEMPERANCE. 

—Thirty thousand persons have peti- 
tioned the Georgia Legislature to permit a 
popular vote on the prohibition of the 
liquor traffic to be taken. 

Sixty-nine thousand acres of hops, 
and twelve million bushels of grain, are 
used up every year, by the English brewers 
and distillers, in the manufacture of alco- 
holic liquors. 

—That intemperance is held in Russia 
to be no less real a public peril than Nihil- 
lism is evidenced by the fact that the Rus- 
sian government has appointed a commis- 
sion to inquire into the best means of 
diminishing drunkenness. 

—A call has been issued for the eighth 
annual meeting of the Woman’s National 
Christian Temperance Union, which will 
be held in Washington, D. C., October 
26-29. The Union recommends that Octo- 
ber 20 should be observed as a day of 
prayer for the convention. 

—At the recent meeting of the Nova 
Scotia branch of the Dominion of Canada 
Alliance, it was announced that the Scott 
Act had been adopted, and was likely to 
be enforced, in eight counties of Nova 
Scotia. It was resolved that steps should 
be taken to induce the Dominion Alliance 
to prepare a plan for general political 
action at the next elections. 

—OCardinal Manning, in his address be- 
fore a large temperance meeting at Oldham, 
England, said that Scotland, Ireland, and 
Wales had, one after the other, w@n a Sun- 
day-closing bill; and that although the 
struggle would be more severe in England, 
the time was fast approaching when the 
force of public sentiment in England would 


compel the public houses to keep shut on 


Sunday. 

—On October 3 the board of managers 
of the National Temperance Society for- 
warded to President Arthur an appeal 
that, in dispensing official hospitality, in 
making appointments to the public service, 
and in his official recommendations to 
Congress concerning legislation touching 
upon the manufacture and sale of intoxi- 
cating beverages, he should make it his 
object to discourage all injurious social 
drinking usages, to lessen intemperance, 
and to aid in the suppression of the liquor 
traffic. 


GENERAL. 

—More than a hundred and eighty con- 
verts, from four distinct tribes, are reported 
by one missien at Darjiling, India. 

—The requests for admission to the 
opening meetings of the Methodist Gicu- 
menical Conference so far exceeded the 
accommodation provided that more than 
eight thousand applications had to be 
refused, 


—At the sixty-seventh annual meeting 
of the Bible Society of Saxony, held re- 
cently in Dresden, it was stated that 16,- 
872 two copies of the Scriptures had been 
circulated during theyear. The society has 
been employed fora considerable time in 
the compilation of an aceurate text of 
Luther’s Bible, and it is announced that 
the results of this work will be issued 
shortly. 

—One of the leading secular newspapers 
in Japan, in a recent article, took occasion 
to contrast the results already effected in 
that country by the small body of Chris- 
tian missionaries with the inefficiency of 
the Buddhist and Shintoo priests with 
whom the country is filled. The writer 
concluded by saying that the Christians 
had the more favorable showing in the 
comparison. 

——In accordance with an expressed wish 





that the topics presented at county con- 
ventions should be more practical, the 
committee of the Union Sunday-school 
Association of New Haven County (Conn.) 
has prepared a scheme for its fall con- 
ventions, The general theme is ‘ The 
Sunday-school session: how shall we con- 
duct it?” And this has to be discussed 
under twelve heads, namely: (1) Getting 
ready; (2) Getting order; (3) Singing; 
(4) Prayer; (5) Reading; (6) Supplying 
teachers; (7) Teaching; (8) Reviewing; 
(9) The secretary’s work ; (10) The libra- 
rian’s work; (11) Notices; (12) Results 
expected. It is suggested that, if this pro- 
gramme be adhered to, the duties of the 
teacher, superintendent, librarian, and 
others, and their place in the school, will 
be brought out, and helpful suggestions 
made as to how their efficiency can be in- 
creased, 


—A narrative of some touching inci- 
dents connected with the work of a re- 
cently established Sunday-school in the 
West comes to us from a valued correspon- 
dent. He writes: “Mr. D, H. Mason, a 
missionary of the American Sunday-school 
Union in Minnesota, planted a school in 
Stevens County on the 13th of June last, 
and they named it Pleasant Hill Union 
Sunday-school. The school opened with 
every prospect of success, for the people 
were deeply interested in it; but after a 
few weeks the dreadful diphtheria broke 
out and many sickened and died. The 
mother of one family of ten children thus 
writes to her brother of their affliction: 
‘ Dannie was taken sick the same day after 
you left here, and could not get home from 
school. His father went after him. He 
suffered much and patiently, and died the 
next Tuesday. Clarence was taken sick 
the 26th, and died the 3ist, Oh, how we 
missed him! Ida was taken August 1, and 
died the 2d. We did not know how to 
let her go, but the Lord knew best. Ralph 
was taken on the 2d, and died on the 
5th. Then poor Harvey,—he had been a 
good boy, and had done the chores all the 
time the others were sick. We hoped he 
would escape, but our hopes were in vain. 
He was taken sick the 25th of August, and 
on the 29th died in full hopes of a better 
world. He called all in the house to his 
bed, shook hands with them, and asked 
them to meet him in heaven. He said, 
“Tell grandma, I will be waiting and watch- 
ing forher.” My children wereall delighted 
with the Sunday-school, and when we 
could not go any more, on account of sick- 
ness, we had our lessons at home. One 
Sunday when Harvey was alone, the rest 
sick, who were alive, he took his Bible, 
singing-book and lesson leaf and went 
into the granary all alone and had Sun- 
day-school ; but I think he was not alone, 
for Jesus was with him. Tell Mr. Mason, 
when you see him, that these little ones 
have all gone to unite with the great Sun- 
day-school above, and we thank him for 
coming to organize the school, and for sing- 
ing with and talking to the children. It 
seems as though it was to prepare them 
for the Sunday-school of heaven.” The 
children in the infant class of Dr. Craig’s 
Sunday-school, Keokuk, Iowa, helped to 
start this school, which has been such a 
comfort and blessing to this one family 
at least, and, no doubt, to many others. 
The missionaries of the Union have 
planted over four hundred new schools in 
the Northwest since March 1. 





PERSONAL. 

—Mr. John Wanamaker has returned to 
his Philadelphia home, after a brief ab- 
sence in Europe, during which he was in 
attendance on the sessions of the Inter- 
national Conference of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in London. Bethany 
Sunday-school misses its superintendent 





sorely while he is away, and zives a royal 
greeting to him on his return. 


--The Rev. Dr. Theodore Cuyler has 
gained a new hold on his old friends, and 
made many new ones, by his recent series 
of attractive letters from abroad. All his 
friends, both old and new, will sorrow with 
him in his sore bereavement in the loss of 
his youngest daughter, a young lady of 
rare loveliness of character, whose sudden 
death follows closely on her father’s return. 

—In America as well as in England the 
loss of the Rey. Dr. Samuel Manning, of | circu 
London, will be felt sincerely. Dr. Man- 
ning has been for twenty years the chief 


secretary of the London Religious Tract | igborate 


Society ; but he was more widely known 
in this country by his attractive works of 
travel, including pen and pencil pictures 
of various European countries, of America, | 001 
of Palestine, and of Egypt and Sinai. 
The Editor of The Sunday School Times 
has a sense of personal loss in the death 
of Dr. Manning, whom he saw so recently 


in seeming health, and who kindly took it | Ft 


upon himself to walk with Mr. Trumbull, 
fer hours together, in the streets and courts 
of London, pointing out the many places 
of historic or romantic interest, which 
only an old resident of the metropolis 
would be personally familiar with. 

—lIn the death of Henry F. Durant, of 
Boston, there is a cause of mourning to 
very many. Mr. Durant was for many 
years distinguished as a lawyer—the asso- 
ciate of Rufus Choate, and his successor 
in legal practice. While in the height of 
professional prosperity he was converted 
through the instrumentality of his dying 
child, and at once he gave up his lucrative 
practice and devoted himself untiringly to 
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Christian work. As a lay evangelist he | ad 


was a means of great good in many New 
England communities, and it was largely 
through his instrumentality that the late 
Vice-President Henry Wilson came out in 
an open confession of Christ. Mr. Durant 
also became much interested in the Chris- 
tian training of young women, and he and 
his wife devoted large wealth and abundant 
labors to the founding of Wellesley Col- 
lege—an institution quite unequaled the 
world over in the helps and opportunities 
it gives for the higher Christian education 
of women. In the case of Mr. Durant, 
also, the editor of The Sunday School 
Times desires to pay a personal tribute of 
affection to the memory of a friend. Ina 
series of years, at times in close intimacy, 
he had learned to esteem and honor him 
for his rare Christian consecration and 
devotedness, and to love him for his at- 
tractive qualities of personal character. 
And now the ink seems hardly dry on 
their latest correspondence, when the in- 


telligence comes of the passing away of | — 


this faithful and faith-filled child of God. 
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For young ladies and St emen, 18 ga west of 
Phila. I lonated on the Phila, & Balt. Central R. R. 

Courses. of study ‘] tific, and 
Students repared for 8: Naval ‘and Military Acade. 
ies and th best American colleges. A thorough 
Renal i department. a ht by a first-class 
elocutionist; penmanship ye fessor, master of 
the. beauties ot the art. yt ome-like de for 
Instructors. JosEPH ORTLIDGE. 


(Yale College). A. M., Prin., Concordville, Del. Co., d., Pa. 


SHORTRAND Ses 


Avenue, New 











K. Trask, Prin. 








BUSINESS. DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week, The 
regular edition this week for subsoribers is 42,000 
copies, Advertisers are free to examine the sub- 
scription list at any time. The uniform rate 
for ordinary advertisements is 20 cents per agate 
line for each and every insertion, excepting for 
the months of November and December, when the 
rate is 30 cenis per line. Large extra editions, 
for special use, are printea during these months 
in addition to the issue for subscribers. 


If you want to buy a Sunday-school | <- 
Library, do not fail to see D, R, Niver’s 
(Albany, N. Y.) catalogue. It will save 


you money. 





“@OLDEN |. monet 


to $3500. est costs. 

RULE | are wanted in every town and 
arr cer cee 
ALLIANGE 10 snawmut Avenue, anton, ‘Mass, 


800 Sitter 


dress J 8. OG. 





Selections of Prose and Poetry for 
h Albums Py 4 for Ib cents. Ad- 
TE & CO., 39 Rose Street, N. Y, 





BriperTon, N. J, Both Sexes. Gimete mild. Very 
—Candidates for priests 
f - ti A 
Isat Opens Heptembe ‘or bh, nation. nnees term or 
ed so yg principles are 

naty business for one month, showing how and where 
work that can be mastered at evenings x" a week or 
ot every ption aaa with prompti- 


healthy. Instruction thorough. 
ASHOTAH HOUSE.- ’ Or- 
Address the Rev. A. 
> Nasho ~ Mission, Waukesha Co., Wis. 
A correct treatise on double 
nity peek: Keoring, simpl 
ily understood, and a eher bh knowledge quick 
acquired. Framed to represent the doings of an exly 
transaction snould be entered, and nd giving a clear 
statement of affairs at the end of that time. A p 
two, Sent by mail prepaid at the low price of 50 
cents. ddress, 
A W. HAYWOOD, Tuckerron, N, J. 
pant SS mn HED 1 
ane a taste, fon a ah om out of town. References in 
@il parts of the country. Send for circular. 


Rs. H, M,. DECKER. 
P.O. Box 4243, New York Giiy. 


WATALOGUE OF LI- 
BRARY BOOKS 


Wonderfully Cheap. 


D.R. NIVER, ; Ausany, N. Y. 


for Public Rahibitions. etc. A frefiebie ot ty or aman 
with smalicapital, A\so Macic for Church and E 

@ay-schooland Home Amusement. Send stamp for 116-page 
jogue. McALLISTER, bot Dteeten 49 Nassau Br., 


ig Sargains. 44-page Catalogue, all 
VIOLIN < of instraments, free. Lowest prices, 
G. HL W. Bares, Importer, Boston, Mags. 


AND INVITATIONS 

Wedding | Cards NEATLY ro or 

Prin ed i three stamps tor samy les; refers 
to the President of Yale College. J. A. DUNCAN 

308 Coppa Bir New Raven, Ot. 
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By the author of the ‘ Wide, Wide World.” 


The Letter of Credit. 


A STORY. 12mo, $1.75. 
Uniform with 
THE END OF A COIL - - $1.75 
MY DESIRE - - - - - 1.75 


“Miss Warner has added another pure and beauti- 
ful picture to the gallery that has given so much 
pereeere to so great numbers. All her pictures are 

right and warm with the blessedness of true love 
and true religion. We do not wonder that they re- 
ceive so wide a welcome, and we wish sincerely that 


only such stories were ever written.” — Observer. 


Pine Needles. 12mo, : : $1.50 
The Old Helmet. 12mo, : : 2.25 
Melbourne House. 12mo, : - 2.00 
The King’s People. 5 vols., - = 7,00 
The Say and Do Series. 6vols., - + 7.50 
A Story of Small Beginnings. 4 vols., - 5.00 
By Miss Anna Warner. 
The Blue Flag and the Cloth of Gold, 1.25 
Stories of Vinegar Hill. 3 vols., - 3.00 
Ellen Montgomery's Bookshelf. 5 vols., 5.00 
Little Jack’s Four Lessons, - - .50 
Tired Church Members, : - 50 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


*,* Any of the above sent by mail, postage prepaid, 
on receipt of the price. 
' j ' 

The Album Writer’s Friend. 
Price, 15 cents. This is a new and choice collection 
of gems of Prose and Poetry, comprising over Three 
Hundred Selecti itable tor writing in Auto- 
taph Albums, Valentines, and for Birthday and 
edding Celebrations. It also contains a new and 
choice collection of verses suitable tor Christmas and 
New Year’s Cards, This is the only collection of such 
verses that has been We guarantee that it 





will give entire satis tion. It contains pages, 
with paper cover; price, 15 cents ; bound in cloth, 30 
cents, nt by postpaid to any address on pt 


of price. Address 


J. $. OGILVIE & CO., Publishers, 
____ 25 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK, 


The Pansy, 


(NEW VOLUME) 


FOR 1881. 


This large and elegant quarto contains more 
than a hundred illustrated stories by Pansy not 
published elsewhere. 


The largest, finest, most fully illustrated annual 
published at $1. 


D. LOTHROP & CO., 
_ 52 Franklin Street, Boston. 





Revised New Testaments, 


“OXFORD EDITIONS.” 


The “Oxford” University Press has issued three 
editions of the Revised New Testament, suitable for 
Sunday-schools and Church use. Prices, 15c., 20c., 25c., 
50c., 60c, Send for catalogue. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 
42 Bleecker St., New York. 


THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY FREE! 

No. 90 is now ready, and is GIVEN AWAY FREE 
by every newsdealer, or it will be mailed to any one 
sending their address to us. It contains a splendid 
comp! story by Mary Cecil Hay, such as is sold in 
book-form for $1.00. Address, J.8. OGILVIE &CO., 


ers, 25 Rose St., New York. Box 


CENTS toJAN.1. _ 
THE CHICAGO 


WEEKLY NEWS 
be sent postpaid, 








30Q Recalcomanies. 25c.; 200 small, 10c.; 125 large. 10c.; 
PU in choice, 0c. E. Rettberg &'Co., Cleveland, 0. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





EPPS’S COCOA 


BREAKFAST. 


“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutris 
tion, and by acareful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Sone has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a deli ly flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- 
stitution may begradually built up until stro oncnae 
to resist every d to di un of su 
tle maladies are floating around us ready to attack 
wherever there is a weak point. We mey pe 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves w fortified 

re blood won a properly nourished frame.”— 
vervice Gazette, 
Made simply with boiling water or milk. 
tins only (4¢-. and Ib.) labeled 


James Epps & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England, 





Sold in 





“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT. ”’ 


A sketch of the life and work of 
steel portrait, $1.00. 


Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee. 
H. CLay TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times, Price, bound in cloth, with fine 


» bY 





A pastor, superintendent, or teacher, can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model Superintendent.” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it. 


From The New York Tribune. 

‘ His methods of working, which were and 
effective, are minutely described by Mr. Trumbull, 
affording a valuable guide to the teacher, as well as 
an example of rare sense and devoted energy 
applied to the cause of religious a.” 


From The Evening Transcript, Boston. 

“ The volume might with great propriety be madea 
hand-book by all Sunday-schoo] teachers and superin- 
tendents. In fact there is no person in any condition 

tife, or any community, who could notfind 
for his guidance, and ground for his en t 
in the labors and successes of this mrost faithful and 
effective toiler in an excellent and worthy cause.” 


From The Inter-Ocean, Chicago. 


“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such 
suggestions as the Sunday-school worker needs. It is 
plain, practical, and abounds in good common sense— 
&@ most valuable acquisition in teaching the young.” 


From The Hartford Courant. 

“ The volume is carefully written in excellent, for- 
cible English, and with a directness that en: and 
holds the attention to the narrative from cadbante to 
end. ., . The story is one that will be of t 
and it is likely from its manner and su 
cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 


From The New York Observer. 


“ He was indeed a model superintendent, and this 
book tells how he became such ; it exhibits his methods 
and gives, besides, the precise forms and exercises 
which he used Eilited so ably and intelligently. and 
possess in itself such valuable characteristics, the 
volume will be widely useful.” 


From The Oongregationalist, Boston, 


. 





ance to se- 


“The book ht to be in e Sabbath-school 
library, while, if some means could be devised by 
which deacons and other prominent laymen in general 


could inwardly digest it, the effect could not 
ing especially happy and favorable to all good. 


From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York, 
“ We hardly know ofa volume which so pleasan 


and so thoroughly introduces a novice to the meth: 
of work that have been introd d by that sanctified 


of be- 
” 





common-sense with which Mr. Haven was liberall >, 
endowed.” 


From John E. Searles, Jr., late chairman of the execu- 
tive committee of the International Sunday-school Oon- 


ine ee: Sueaha be fa the library of every <4 


worker in the land. The single ‘chap 


Sunday*school,’ is worth many times the ice of 
the book every su . price? 
Ge Betas a 
Nowy An -school’ 
ond all desirin 


a 

id, while every worker in ‘A 
will also be es 
on that topic. To 

to increase the efficiency of their 
on ‘Methods and Helps’ 

in The book is worthy 

alike of its and author, I know of no better 
manual on the Sunday-school work.” 


From The Sunday School Journal ( Methodist Episcopal) 
“ This is, perhaps. the book among all the issues of 

the Ley pertain) <—- Sunday-school work for the 

past five years. ... Its weecryery Sees os bw make better 

teachers and more consecrated tians. 

Prom The Westminster Teacher (Presbyterian). 

“We know not where thereis a volume better worth 
reading by the su tendents of our Sabbath schools. 
«+A didactic ent of what a superintendent 
well, but the exhibition of the true 
superintendent in his life is . ++. Others than 

tendents will be hel by this book. We 
6 all of oar 8 one worth owning 


From The Baptist Teacher, Philadelphia. 
“Mr. Haven was a 


Sunday-school workers, 
and to all Chi men.” 


From Our Bible Teacher, Dayton, ©. (United Brethren.) 
“Tt is not a speculative disquisition on what a Sun- 

day-school superintendent ought to be, but the ae, 

of what an earnest, devoted su tendent actual 

was. It is written in a compact but warm style, and is 

rich in every page with valuable suggestion to super- 
tendents and teachers.” 








.Sent by mail on receipt of its price, $1.00. 


Address, 


JOHN D,. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





NEW - 


BOOK 


JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SOCIETY. 





Harold Dorsey's Fortune. 


By MARY DWINELL CHELLIS, : 


. Price, $1.25 


The Pacific California says of this book: “It is one of the healthiest books we have read 


for a long time. .. . The C 


on 5h omg Publishing Society, Boston, have done real service 


to religion and humanity by publishing this book.” 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES notices it as follows: ‘‘ The practiced of Mary 
Dwinell Chellis rarely gives us an uninteresting book, Im Haro_D Dorsry’s Fomroe we 


have a bright and stimulating book 


healthful.’ 


“A good book for the Sunday-school library.”—Zion’s Herald. 


for boys. The atmosphere of this story is bracing and 


“A wholesome, helpful story for boys.”—W. Y. Observer, 


PS Send orde.s to 


GEORGE P. SMITH, Agent, Congregational House, Boston. 





CHOICE 


190 


ANECDOTES, 


ANALOGIES, SIMILES, etc., 


ILLUSTRATING 


190 


SCRIPTURE TEXTS 
FROM VARIOUS PARTS OF THE BIBLE. 


Bound in one volume, and called THE CABINET OF ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Vol. 1. 384 pages. 12mo. Price, $1.00: 


HOWARD GANNETT, PustiisHer, Tremont Temple, Boston, Massachusetts, 





LESSON LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 


itself, with questions, notes, home readin 


marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 


month are sent by mail in ample time for distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same os ae rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 


sidering the amount of paper and printing 
is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use. 


ished, and the care given to its preparation, this 


THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 


have desired to increase lesson study at home. 


The questions are printed on writing paper (a 


separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars. It does not take 
the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable a tothem. The leaf has been used 


for several months by some of the best Sunday-schoo 


of Brooklyn and New York, and is sure 


to come into general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 
quantities. Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


man of activity and power in 
many relations, but he is es) ly presented in his 
post as superintendent. view makes his biog-. 
} ray of value to all 





LIFE AND DEATH OF 
> JAMES A. GARFIELD. 


’ Wits ond mother, Arthas, 


"s home 

a oame Ss be BO died. Charts 
ow! pulse, respira’ , and tem 
the was shot till his death. Also containing 
an e of the last letter ever written by him to 
his mother. It contains 500 pages handsomely printed 
and_ bound. $1.50. Sent by 8 yee. 
_— WA to whom we offer 50 per cent. 
iseoun 


Address, 
J. 8. OGILVIE & CO., Publish 
P 0. BOX 2767, 2% ROSE STREET, NEW YORK 


Employment for Females. 
I want a limited number of intelligen 
female Work light and agreeable, with 


an Opportunity +0 @ earn week Address, 
A. a. bUSHN ELL Box “ito. ‘New York City. 











Six Special Offers to Book-buyers, News- 
tREE per Readers, and Friends of Your 
= People. B. WARREN, P.M., Varna. Il. 


RUG PATTERNS! dscns soso satan, 


address with stamp. 
E.8. FROST &CO., Biddeford,Maine, 
{| GENTS WANTED for the Best and Fastest 
lling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
As cent. ‘National Publishing Co., Phila., Pa. 


$100 to $300 per Month to Agents. 
A new NOVEL A UNT BOOK, indispensable to 
ow PAN IN. 30 Bond St. New York City. 


H. W. men PRE 
GENTS WANTED for the 
An"Life of JAMES A. GARFIELD. 
ve pared hed eag momen to Eo 
AGENTS futiicsirnvicks, AND 
ASSASSINATION Of OUr MARTYRED PRESIDENT 


GARFIELD 


the Rey. Dr. Draper of New York. This with our 

ry ee a ag a BR 
* or r Home, very: 

flouse. E. B. TREAT, 757 BROADWAY, New York. 

SELL 

lice!) 


5,000 AGENTS WANTED TO in 
His life Cal as soldier and Mm 


eae ae Bi 


















BREE 








the chamber ; his cell ; th 
and the completd and auth 
work. 


HUBBARD BC 


AGENT 





WANTED IN EVERY city 
and town for the most 4 


rin Apert: best for sub- 
coriber and best canvasser ; 
throughout 


increasing by thousands every week 

United States and Canada, ordinary people without ex- 
perience netting $100 a month in re hours, 

suited for everybody, and wholly unlike any er. 





Something unique. A scramble pesecies, 
Liberality to ts. d .card. FAMILY 
HERALD PUBLISHING Ud. Montreal, Canada. 


CONCERT EXERCISES, 


REPRINTED FROM THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES, 


BIBLE WORDS ABOUT SINGING. 
PRAISE GOD. 

THE CREATION, 

FAITH. 

BIBLE SACRIFICES. 

SEEDTIME AND HARVEST. 
HEAVEN: OUR FATHER’S HOUSE. 
THE BEATITUDES. 

THE NAMES OF OUR LORD. 

THE WAY OF LIFE. 


Price of each $2.00 per 100 copies. No extra charge 
for postage. Samples, 5 cents each, 


Address JOHN D, WATTLES, Publisher, 
195 Chestnut St,, Philadelphis, Pa. 














Commurton Wine. 


Price Redaced. 


Send for new ciroutar. 
& BP HAYWARD, 








Church Sets Complete 
$35 to $500. 


The Largest Stock in the United States. 
Photographs and price-list mailed free, if applied for. 


PAINE’S FURNITURE MANUFACTORY, 
48 Caval Srager, Bostom.. + 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTM ENT T. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL L TIMES. Published weekly 
er yee gg which include postage. 


Pree ito 


23 
“ 5 to 9 coplen 
® copies or more to one address.....-... 
1 he yellow label on 
4 eubacriber has paid. 


ved. 
received for any portion of 


rates. 
tor a cinb, at above rates, must be 
si the sub oes 


t Py mm be 
a list of — Samos and addresses of 
the mus Who are to use th 
For twenty-five cents per cop tn ew ee to so 
shove ¢ on. > the ran eg he will 
PY Sg Eg EER menue ot acith in 
case, however, the papers for nb mustall go 
one fice, and the enbecriy on must not be for 
eas 5 
Additions may be 1 any mew ociab. at the 
name rate at which the ote , 28 frst formed, would be 
authorized to subscribe anew. Such additional sub- 
ns to expire at the same time with the club aa 
, & ordered. e new subscribers to pay pro 
e time of thelr subscriptions. 
ena rs ter PL c uh, whether ina packsue 


me aldrem, oF oye e @ members 
thea, will be > disonabiebed at the expuralioh ot tine 


su n. 

8u bers asking to have the direction of praew. 
changes 1d be fl to name novonly post- 
°o to which they wish it sent, but ajso the one to 
which it has been sont. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 


Any n writing. to renew. either as! Je or club 
on, ip connt mn with bh bignems has, 

been beoye the pu er, will please. 

gi ne thi yen n __ whom the paper or 


Ady wishing to introduce The Times to their 
- ds, can have ‘spedmen copies sent free from this 
to any address. 


0 





noel 


ag WEEKLY raed LEAF. A separate leat ior 


horsgee 
fy 2 8. 
for 


jess than one calendar m 


8CH J UARTERLY. Contains the Les- 
= for ; with colored map, beautiful 


appropriate m 

one year (four quarters) onan n $25 00 

oy SoA a ae 
ree mm 

0 10 copies, th three months, CACDiccccse-coe oove M7 


tHE quesnow LEAF. A separate leaf tor 
writ and requ 
SED perry rtgt SN om 
100 coples, one month 


than 100 co 
r less than one Wester ne month. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


essrs. H er and Stoughton, 27 Pat 
.. paces Anaad 


oe ie 14 
ai same rate Orders not fiaken 








ADVERTISING RATES. 

The uniform rave tor ordinary advertisements is 20 
cents per as ther for one (4 lines to an inch), each aor 
tion, whether for one be: or more, excepting for von 
months om Devem ring 
months t lore bole & lak extra ‘circulation, Tagether 
with a pressure ot advertising matter tor its columns, 
the rate will be 30 cents per agate line, Advertise 

early in oe year, but_ running 
: 4 ~ — r, wil Sb 
the increased rate for the nine issues of those Monthea. 
The rate tor Reading Notices (hourgeots type, leaded 
in the Business Department will be $1.00 coun 
line tor each inser on. and - Specs) & 4+ ces can 
te) 40 cents per for each insertion poo bowen 
conowrning Subscriptions or AaN vert Soeeaete 
should be ad: to 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
~ WEDDING INVITATIONS. 

Successorsto Mason & C® 
FINE STATIONERY 
\ & ENGRAVING, 
ILLUMINATING, 
DIF SINKING: 





INVITATIONS; 
VISITING & PAR 

CARDS FURNISHED 

\ in LATEST STYLES. 
202 ¢ iad ST. 





THA PP AROE SORQOL TIM 











THE 


wyth>>: 


ao \\\ tl a itte, @ 


ro Leso \ Have highly endorsed 


our Colored Designs for Sunday School use 


Send for a circular-containing their opinions and adescription of the Designs. 


Providence Lithograph Co.Providence, R.I. 





Staten Island Fancy Dyeing E stablishment. 


OFFICE, 5 AND 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


BRANCH OFFricrs: 1199 Broadway, near 2th Sr, 
Tillary, Brooklyn; 
With an experience of fifty years. and facilities unequaled by arm 
‘irst Dyeing Establisume au in this country. ‘Ladies’ 
Gentlemen's Coats, Pants, and V 
experienced Rushelmen and returned within three days, 


claim to be the 
manner, 


and returned by express or mail. 


20,000. 


INGRAINS, 


WILTON and MogU 
MATTINGS tp great var ety. All TT price RUGS 


Testa Dred without takin 


New York; 47 N. 8th St., Philadelphia; 279 Fulton St., cor 
1¥0 West Balil 


more St., Baltimore. 


other Establishment, we may justly 
Jresses Cleaned or Dyed in a superior 
apart. Also cleaned and pressed by 
Lace Curtains be autifully cleaned. Goods reveived 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS, & C 


it is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good emcattee be obtained, 


THE CHARACTER OF 


ANDRETHS’ SEEDS has 


been substantiated beyond all question. 

They are the STANDARD for quality. 

Over 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own cul- 
tivation 


Seeds sent by mail. 


Drop us & postal card for prices and 


Catalogue. 


Wholesele 
{Founded 1784.} 


trade prices to dealers on mation 
DAVID LAND SONS, 
21 and Bs. bbe Lh philadelphia, 


“WEW CARPE TS. 


YARDS, NEW DESIGNS, BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. 


R cents, 90 centa. 
5 cents, $1 oo 


50 cents, 85 cents, TAPESTRY 
BRUSSELS. 


Bares, JIKOLEUM. LIGN 
and TS, from 75 ce 00, 
EVE L. KNIGHT. 12 ‘Chestnnt Street, eee: Pa 


75 cents, $1.00. 
{ 8 cents, 1.10, BRORRELS., 4.91-85 to, $1.75. 


Ayes Good Value, at all prices, 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


SUPERINTENDENT'S VEST POCKET RECORD 


FOR CONVENIENT REFERENCE ; 
OUNTAINING ATTENDANCE, CONTRIBUTIONS, ETC., ARRANGED TO 
SHOW TWO,YEARS RECORDS ON OPPOSITE PAGES, THUS 
ALWAYS) ALLOWING \ACCOMPARISON OF THE 

PRESENT YEAR\WITH THE PAST. 


PRICE, ONLY TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 


ADDRESS ORDERS TO 


BEST WHEAT 


EBEN SHUTE, BOSTON, MASS. 





ano GRAZING LANDS ARE FOUND ON 
owe Northern Pacific R.R. 


w MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA. 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188) 


Low Prices; LONG TIME; REBATE FOR IMPROVE: 
MENT; REDUCED FARE AND FREIGHT TO. SETTLERS. 
For FULL INFORMATION,/ADDRESS 


R. M. NEWPORT, Gen. Lano Acar. 
St, PAUL, MINN. 





Rules and Deaig 


WILL 
SEND 


WitnourCnarc 


ng 
for Knitting oat Steckin 


Money Purses, Babies’ Caps, ‘findes, ete., ackingsy Btittens, to 
any address on receipt of 6 cts. Ar postage stamps or money. 


THE BRAN 


RD & 
St. Pade 


RMSTRONG ¢ COp y. 





on a rocet Loaders, 
at atly price. 
bend otan ame een our Flew 
Illus, Cata 


*% prea SON RIS Main Mreet; © 


Lowest prices ever ‘known 


ities, & Revolvers. 


QUR 35 Sa SHOT-GUN 





eos 


+S) sdo0h E. ae 


peat FoR EVER 


gts “BW M® CLEES & CO * 





Roofing Felts, 
Sheathing, 
Roofing Pitch, 
Slate Flour, 
Low down 





Grates 
Heaters and 
Ranges. 


Slate 


Mantels, 


entirely new 
designs and 
colors. 

Paints mixed, 
all shades, rea- 
dy for use on 





aa” Circulars free. 


WILLIS BARTLETT, 


2% South Second St., Philadel 


onses, Barns, 
fa,dec 


Agent, 





Send 7 cents for a sam; ‘e copy Scholar's Quarterly, 





5,000 Agents Wanted for Life of 
It og > od - history of his noble and eventful 
life and das' py, ommeolant ion. Millions of Pour 
are walt ing w this book. The best chance 0 ta road 
life to make money. . Beware of * ca’ 


penn 
tions. This is the only authentic and fully w 4 
life of our martyred President. Send for circulars 


-and extra terms to agents. Address. 


NATIONAL PUBLISHING Co. Philadelphia, Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED <VERYWHERE to 


sell the best Family 
aye pee | Machine ever invented. Will knita 

of stock pit heel and toe complete, in 20 
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The Christian Herald, 
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WORTH REPEATING. 


—_—_-  »p—_— 
SHRINKING. 
[John Henry Newman. ] 
Time was, I shrank from what was right, 
From fear of doing wrong ; 
I would not brave the sacred fight, 
Because the foe was strong. 


But now I cast that finer sense 
And sorer shame aside ; 

Sueh dread of sin was indolence, 
Such aim at heaven was pride. 


So when my Saviour calls, I rise, 
And ealmly do my best; 

Leaving to him, with silent eyes 
Of hope and fear the rest. 


I step, I mount where he has led ; 
Men count my haltings o’er ;— 

I know them ; yet though self I dread, 
I love his a precepts more. 


SYMPATHY AT THE CROSS. 
{From The Sorrows of the Cross, by the Rev. E. H. 
Tansell. | 

We may perhaps, have remarked how, 
upon some dark day when the sky was 
overcast, one little cloud, as the day wore 
on, se emed to detach itself from the gen- 
eral mass and became fringed all around 
with a border of soft light. Even .so,amid 
the blackness which gathers around the 
lingering hours of the crucifixion, one 


.cloud there) is—a cloud indeed, but less 


heavy than the others; a cloud, but one 
upon which the light of heaven is poured, 
transforming it into a. picture, whose 
brighter colors are toned down by the sur- 
rounding gloom, by its own inherent 
mournfulness ; yet still a picture on which 
the tearful eye and the heaving heart love 
to rest, with the grateful feeling that God- 
sent sorrow has a joy of its own. The 
who have ever experienced this joy will, 
from their experience, bear rea and 
thankful witness that, though therein the 
bitter has. been mingled with ‘the sweet, 
yet, that the sweetness has in it something 
which is peculiarly its own,—a purity, a 
refinement, which marks it as the cordial 
of heaven, given to refresh an aching 
heart, sent ‘to sustain a sinking spirit. 

Ye children of God, whom God himself 
has caused to mourn; ye whose souls he 
has pierced (as with a ’ sword) by some one 
of his mysterious dispensations, to us 
quite unaccountable, the reasons and 
causes whereof lie ccnmnred inthe depth 
of his profound counsels ; ye mourners over 
some of those earthly ties which nature— 
that is, God—made sacred from the first, 
which retain their catholic sacredness 
amid all the races that make up the great 
family of man, triumphing over false relig- 
ions, and, where all else is false, witnessing 
to one thing that is true; come, stand in 
spirit under the cross, and learn how the 
sorrows of the cross have given double 
stren — to that which fis among the strong- 
est of all human bonds, the mutual love of 
mother and son! Learn from that mourn- 
ing mother how sorrow may be borne. 
Learn from that suffering Son that “love 
is strong as death.” Learn from both 
that what was sacred before is doubly 
sacred now. The mark of the cross is put 
on filial and maternal love, and stamps it 
as the King’s own—a part.of the,reyalty 
of heaven, 

Let us, then, stand awhile in spirit 
beneath the shadow of the cross, with the 
mother of Jesus. Who is there that will 
not feel for her? Oh! let the Holy Spirit 
breathe over the dull and stagnant waters 
of our sonls, call into play the sacred foun- 
tains of our sympathetic tears, and by the 
power of sympathy make her baptism oyr 
own, that with her we may hereafier 
pass through its purifying waters into the 
calmness of that peace which only disci- 
plined sufferers can know,—which only 
they “whom heaven is teaching bow tu 
mourn” can truly appreciate, . oie 

What agony must it have been for her 
to witness with a mother’s eye, made 
doubly acute by a mother’s love, those suf- 
ferings of the body, of which the ‘fullest 
description’ must fall so very far short of 
the terrible reality! Those weunds,those 
tortures, that faintness, weariness, distress, 
she a mother has to witness, and do—what? 
That which is the hardest thing of all to 
do—do nothing, do nothing but submit, 
believe, and bear. What mother is there 
who would not suffer anything herself 
rather than see her child suffer? How 
often, when some poor little one is tossing 
te and fro on his narrow bed, restless with 
pain and fretful with weariness, has she 
who sat by that bedside through the tedious 
watches of the night, wished from her 
heart and prayed from her soul, “ Qh that I 
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might be allowed to bear what he is bear- 
ing, so that he Neal Aang pain ! 
Oh that I agi so t 
well!” he of J oe eta 
his cross, and =e that she pote that — 
may, do nothing for her Son, who is suffer- 
ing. rotracted death-pangs there, .. . 

e sorrows of Mary are the sorrows of 
in By sympathy he makes them his 
own. That look which he casts down 
upon her with his dying eyes, tells us that 
he feels for his mother. And if it be oné 
of the sharpest pains that rends our human 
nature to Taoa and feel that another is 
suffering acute distress of mind and utter 
laceration of heart on our account, then 
the sufferings Of Mary under tie Gross are 
among the sufferings of Jesus upon the 
cross. 

But the pain of s hey with another 
has a blepedness of of A OFD, it tends at 
once to work. ite dwa The mere fact 
that another feels for 1 us zs Mekiena our sense 
of pain, and the’ consciousness ‘that our 
sympathetic. feeling «for ».anether has 
brought that other relief gives a delight 
which, it if refuse to bear the chains of a 
logical defidition, is yet well understood 
by all who have ever felt it. Thus doth a 
soft light from heaven mark off this -par- 
ticular cloud fromthe others that gather 


round the The pain of parting, 
that is the the power of syinpathy,’ 
that is thé’ : Arty the cross, 
O virgis ‘mother of hy Son 
spares fight of his 
actual Sioa eh heat ee aS y readi- 
ness to be* unto" h, but his 
death thou’ tf not to” old. Thou 


hast seen enough; letdistance veil the 
rest. Go with the apostle of love, with 
him whovhas been the special —— ‘of thy 
Son’s love, to thy future earthly home?” Be 
on earth a mother to him, and he will be 
on earth a.son to thee. . Hereafter thou 
and he shall meet me again, and shall dwell 
forever with me in that world where the 
pain of parting is nnknown.” “Set measa 
seal upon thife heart, as @ seal wpon thine 
arm; for“iove is strong as~ death. 

Many waters. cannot quench. love, neither 

can the floods drown it; if a man would 

give all the. substance ‘of his house for 
love, it would utterly be condemned ” 

{Solomon's Songs 6:.7). Ye who have 
ver had to mourn, ye who may ever have 

to mourn, come, stand awhile with M 

under: the. cross. When has filial, when 

has’ maternal love had such ‘a ‘trial? 

When has filial, when has maternal love 

received a higher consecration? 

“Even the Church, with her life divine, 
Shows nore.more fair ou the saintly throne ; 
Even Art, with her heaven-born fire, 

Can frame and fashion nothing higher, 
Than the mother with her Son,” 


HOW GOD ANSWERS PRAYER. 


{From ad addréss by Professér Joun P. Gulliver). 


A waterfall is a seientifie object only in. 
a very rude Way. “But when every drop of 
its waters has been manipulated and con- 
trolled by the human will till the mills of 
a Lowell or a Lawrence display from every 
spindle and shuttle the presence of human 
intelligence ‘and powér, then\the ho 
river begitis'to sparkié with the*bri)l 
of-scienee, and 19 ratrmnr its praises 
evéry, tipple. ‘That is, the more sina 
power is mi with. miatter- -power, the 
more, scientific ig. the compound result. 
The uniformity of the waterfall is far Tess 
scientific than the diversity of the water- 
wheel. mage mechanisms, es ee 






o chang 





of diversity oe 
posed aa as 
system is so Me keene that the loss of « 
grain-of weight, or the slightest change of 
motion, wou did 4 dislocate and destroy jthe 
whole system, Jt was ahigher science, not 
a lower, that has since taught us that ex 
act uniformity is by no mens necessary to 
the stability of the system, but that oscil-, 
lation and change are fully provided for in 
the original plan. . The principle olds 
at the modifications of a mind- 
power introduced into’a material mechan- 
ism advance its scientific rank, and increase 
rather than diminish the proof of the pres- 
ence of law. and order in its working. 

I was riding, afew years since, about one 
of the rural cities of the State of New 
York with one of the most distinguished 
preachers at the metropolis, were 


speaking of the jonny Silasies involved 
in Ty ond Ett 


fetter we “ae 


go in with me I u bah a al find a 
Epos illustration o é manner in which 
God may answer prayer without interfering 
with any of the laws of nature. The point, 
let us remember, is, that. the egerre of an 
- intelligent will can be so int ced among 
the forcés' of ‘matter as to have perfect 
uniformity in the working of those forces, 
while diversity appears in their results, 
The building we entered was furnished 
with a Holley engine.. As we stood by the 
steam. gauge we obseryed constant and con- 
siderable changes ime@i 
produced. As there‘ 


oR wo 










they close them, it is diminished. 
smallest.child can change the movers 
of our engine according to his will. It 
was the design of the maker to adjust his 
engine so that it should respond perfectly 
to the needs of the people, be they great 
or. small.” Just then the bell rung, the 
furnace-drafts flew open, the steam rose 
rapidly in the gauge, the engineer flew to 
his post, the ponderous machinery accel- 
erated its movement. We heard a general 
alarm of fire. ‘“‘ How is that?” we asked. 
“That,” he said, “ was the opening of some 
reat fire-plug”’” “And how about the 
ell? Whatdid that ring for?” “That,” 
he said, “was to put us on thealert. You 
saw that the firemen began to throw on 
coal at once. A thousand things have to 
be looked after when there is a great fire. 
It won’t do to leave the engine to itself at 
such times.” In a moment there came a 
lull. The great pumps moved more delib- 
erately. In another minute a roar of steam 
told us the safety-valve had opened, and 
sqon the great engine had returned to its 
ordinary, sleepy motion. “ Wonderful,” 
said my friend; “the whole thing seems 
alive. I almost thought it would start and 
run to the fire itself.” “I think this one 
of the grandest trium of science,” said 
the engineer, as he bade me good-bye. 
The illustration is a good one, but others 
of the same sort are at our hand on every 


ary} side. The uniformity of nature is in fact 


is in its wonderful ited cogent greatest 
glory is its unlimit to réeeive 
mind-forces, and to miftic em withits 


matter-forces im perfect harniony, and fm 
infinite variety otc ombination, “If human 
science has been ‘able.to. do \so ‘much. to 
overcome the evéentléss uniformity of nature 
in its wildness and erudeness,shal) we deny. 
to the divine omnisciénce*the» power to 
effect the sligHtest modifications necessary 
in answering the prayers of his children’? 
Nay, shall we derv-to him the power so to 
adjust the original mechanism of the uni- 
verse that prayer with its appropriate. ac- 
tion may directly modify that ‘mechanism, 

as the child’s thirst and his little hand, 

can open a faucet and change the action 
of the great water-works miles away. Or, 
is it, at all unscientific to believe that other 
y | intelligentagents may, in answer to praye 

be “caused to fly swiftly,” as the little i 
aroused the engineer. Or canscience offer 
any valid objection if we say that God him- 
self holds the forces of nature in his own 
hand, waitins, for high moral reasons, “to 
be inguirec uf by the house of Israel to do 
these thir s for them”? 
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since 1868, and I never saw ashoe that’ 
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a\ cases that have worn them six months, 
=a) and have tap'd them twice. In March, 

sold 25 pairs, and 15 of them were pew 
y customers. Lately, we have beeu troub- 
led with anjmitation Solar Tip, kept by 
a desler in Town. He solid a pair toone 
of my Solar Tip customers, and in ene 
month they were all gone, then the party 
came back to me again for the — 
article. Yours traly, 
TRADB-MARE. ALMON T.MOWRY. 
P.S.—I havea pair of the imitation Solar Tips on exhibition, 
been im wear just one month, and the uppers are al! in pieces. 

Yours very truly, ALMON T. MOWRY, 
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Something that will Help Your Class. 


Sunday-school teachers are ay meg by and more convinced that it pays to put into their scholars’ hands the very best help to the study of the lesson. A vast number of teachers 
supply their scholars yeuulariy with THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY, which is published at the office of The Sunday School Times. This publication is quite different from the cheap quarterlies 
that are now so numerous é number for the fourth quarter of this year contains the same handsome double-page colored map of ‘The Region of the Exodus” that a red in the last 
number. This map was prepared under the supervision of Mr. Trumbull, Editor of The Sunday School Times, after his return from that mn, and embodies the results of the latest scholar- 
ship, and his own observations, on the ground in question. It notes the route of the children of Israel so far as ‘that is known, and gives acorner map of the ountalts of Sinai on an 
enla: seale, It is a map that every teacher will want for himself and for his scholars. This number of THe SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY also contains a fine full-page picture of ‘‘ The Camp 
and Mount.” Taken ther, with its mon Feeare, varied lesson matter, and appropriate hymns, it is a book that a class can hardly afford to do without. 
WHAT IT COSTS.—The price of THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for 
postage. Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate; under 10 copies, three months, seven cents each. To supply a class costs, for instance, as follows :—For five 
scholars, one year, $1.25 ; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one year, $2.50; three months, 63 cents. Send seven eents for a specimen, 


SAtrem, JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 [25 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Pneumatic Tubes carrying the money 
ehrough the air, and the Electric-Light Machinery, 
are also worth secing. 
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PR LDapoROUGH, | 
Have you ever taken THe SuNDAY SCHOOL Times? Over forty thousand teachers of CET 


various denominations are now using it, and we would be glad to add you tothe number. The 

best talent of the country contributes to its columns. For each department of lesson work the 

ablest scholars and writers are secured. We are confident that you will find the paper an enjoy- | 1, made of Sweet, Olive Oil in a Mission 

itely pure, and y og tetkeoey Tito 


b > 
able one in your home, as well as a great help in your work of Sunday-school teaching are Fag in veoenang = or, LA 52 or 


HOW T0 GET IT The subscription price is $2.00 a year; but if you do not feel pre- : Do 

* pared just now to subscribe for a full year, you can have the paper M E | apraere crews 
¢ to your address every week for three months for fifty cents. If you like, you can fill and 

FINE FLOUR 0 ‘OF THE ENTIRE W ses 

perties i ENTIRE WI HEAT cut out the blank here given, and mail it, together with the fifty cents, in silver or postage LTURIST 
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eal Graham Flour—Does n stamps. 


Please send THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES every week for three months to he following | $& Large Quarto Pages, 264 columns, including 


address. Enclosed find fifty cents to pay for it, A BRAND PREMIUM LIST *sals*te™ 


of 
Milt Conse ny. Bend fai 8 page 
8: Name..... 
Make ees Lay, + ec as 
eterinary Surgeon and Ch now Pant 
traveling ‘thie gountey, + Says that of the Horse : 
py Rave Fee 5B WHEN A NUMBER of teachers unite in subscribing, very low subscription rates are given. 
Pure and immensely Tay like Bhotkinn’s Cention Pavuee | You can probably form such a club in your school easier than you think for. ‘The club may sub- 
oreeat by mal br ont etter ptainpe er? Where, | scribe for only three or six months, if you can more readily start the matter in that way. A 
AT sh CO one | lub of twenty for three months will only cost five dollars—or twenty-five cents for each member. 


LAN ) 5 ib y ME HERE ARE THE CLUB RATES IN FULL.—From one to four copies, one year, $2.00 CENT Ssh rain 

each, From five to nine copies in a package to one address, $1.50 each. From ten to nineteen 

ir pees copies, in a package to-one address, $1.25 each.! ‘Twenty copies or more, ina padkagetoone} ORANGE JUDD C0. 7a Preaea’: 
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